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THERE’S A FREIGHT TRAIN COMING DOWN THE TURNPIKE 


You'll never see a freight train roll down a public high- 
way. Too bad it couldn’t happen now and then... just 
as a striking reminder of how much we all depend on 
...and take for granted ... railroad service. 

We often forget that most of our food, fuel and other 
necessities are delivered to us by rail. When we stop 
to think about it...in peacetime or the emergency of 
war...the railroads are Mr. Transportation. 

But, they don’t use our public highways. They use 
their own steel highways, their own stations, bridges 
and tunnels— built and maintained by their own 
money. The railroads pay their own way, in every way. 

Yet, the railroads are forced to compete with other 








forms of transportation which use highways, airports and 
waterways, built and maintained largely by the people’s 
tax money — including taxes paid by the railroads! 
This is neither fair to the railroads nor to you... be- 
cause you pay twice for all subsidized transportation. 
First, you pay the direct charges, and you pay again 
in your share of taxes required to build and keep up 
the highways, airports and other public facilities used. 
The railroads want no favors. They do want fair play 
...competition on an even-Steven basis. They are en- 
titled to it and so are you. With open, “no-favorites” 
competition in the best American tradition, the rail- 
roads will serve you—and all the people—even better. 


Fair Play for America’s Railroads 
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A freak story... but such New York Central 


helpfulness is one more reason for giving your 
new plant a “CENTRAL LOCATION”! 


At the peak of the 1949 pack, the boiler broke 
down at the plant of I. Miller Pickles, Inc., North 
Tonawanda, N. Y. Tons of quality pickles faced 
spoilage. But, within hours, a New York Central 
locomotive rolled onto the factory siding. And 
steam from its boiler saved the day! 


That might never happen to you. But in scores 
of other situations New York Central’s quick- 
thinking cooperativeness can save you losses or 
increase your profits. It’s a plus added to the many 
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strategic advantages of giving your new plant or 
warehouse a “‘Central Location.” 


As a sample of that helpfulness, let New York 
Central industrial experts do the preliminary hunt- 
ing for a site to fit your needs. They know the un- 
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equalled combination of man power, markets, mate- 
rials and ports along this 11,000-mile rail network 
... with its $300,000,000 in new freight cars, Diesel- 
electric locomotives, passenger cars and other im- 
provements to serve new industry. 


FREE BOOKLET—“’FINDING A CENTRAL LOCATION” 


tells you in facts, figures and pictures the industrial 
advantages of the key area New York Central serves. 
It’s yours for the asking. And so is the expert site-finding 
service it describes. Write Industrial Development Dept., 
Room 1314-G, 466 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 
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News within the News 





ALASKA—ANOTHER PEARL HARBOR?—Virtually undefended and undeveloped, 
Alaska is within eyesight of a corner of Siberia where 5 million Russians live. And 
Russia wants Alaska back. What Alaska means to the wealth and security of 
U.S. is told by its Governor, Ernest Gruening, in a U.S. News & World Report 
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VOTE TRENDS’ MEANING FOR ‘50 P. 11 
Political lessons for next year’s campaigns 
abound in the results of last week’s elec- 
tions. “Statism,” for example, turns out 
to be no bogeyman for city voters. Wel- 
fare, pension programs again show win- 
ning appeal. New Republican tactics are 
called for. 


PENSIONS OR GOOD SCHOOLS?..P. 14 
More and more dollars are being de- 
manded for old-age pensions now, at a 
time when record outlays are needed to 
expand crowded school systems. An ink- 
ling of which may get first priority is 
shown by last week’s vote in California. 
There, the youngsters won a new school- 
bond issue while the oldsters face a cut- 


back. 


STRIKERS GRUMBLE BUT OBEY...... P35 
Steel and coal workers, after strikes that 
cost them millions in lost wages, are far 
from happy. Many are broke and in debt, 
and wondering whether pension gains 
were worth it, But a survey indicates 
that they still are willing to obey their 
union leaders. 


WILL A-BOMBS BE USED?.............. P99 
Here is a report on the thinking going on 
in the United Nations about the atom and 
its control. It adds up to this: Controls 
on bomb production are out. An atomic- 
arms race is almost certain. Both sides 
will have stockpiles adequate for war 
by 1952. A tacit agreement not to use 
the bomb is a growing prospect. 


CAN CANADA KEEP HER BOOM?..P. 22 
Signs of trouble are multiplying in Can- 
ada, where a postwar boom still is un- 
checked. A setback, which could be re- 
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flected in U.S. business, is in prospect as 
Britain’s hard times threaten to back up 
into Canada. 


FILIPINOS VOTE AND FIGHT.......... P. 24 
Elections in the Philippines turned out 
the way U.S. wanted them to, but the 
cost to U. S. of that experiment in democ- 
racy is high. This is the story of a political 
campaign in which a pro-Japanese official 
nearly got elected President of the re- 
cently liberated Islands, and he still may 
take over the reins. 


DRUGS STOP SNEEZEG.................. P. 26 
Sneezes and snifHes due to allergies can 
now be stopped, but cures for real colds 
still haven’t been proved, despite claims. 
The result of a year-long survey of so- 
called cold cures, this article shows what 
you can and cannot count on. 
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The Associated Press is exclusively entitled to the use for republication of the local telegraphic and cable 
news published herein, originated by U. S. News & World Report or obtained from The Associated Press 
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For Safer Autumn Driving 


Autumn, with its crisp, cool days, is 
usually one of the most pleasant seasons 
of the year for motoring—but this can 
be enjoyable only when it is safe. 

The President’s Highway Safety Con- 
ference reports that the traffic fatality 
rate has dropped steadily in the postwar 
period from 11.3 for each 100,000,000 
miles of vehicle travel in 1945 to 7.3 in 
1948. While this is encouraging, the 
32,000 automobile accident fatalities last 
year indicate the need for greater im- 
provement. 

Safety authorities agree that most ac- 


cidents are the result of drivers’ mistakes. 
By far the most important cause of acci- 
dents is the failure of drivers to adjust 
speed to changing road and traffic condi- 
tions. For example, 55 per cent of all fatal 
accidents happen at night, when vision is 
obscured, and 14 per cent occur in inclem- 
ent weather, when roads are slippery. 


Traffic experts stress driving at rea- 
sonable speeds as one of the most impor- 
tant steps in reducing highway accidents. 
In addition, they make a number of other 
suggestions, some of which are illustrated 
below: 

































1, Vehicle defects are reported as contributing causes in 
many accidents. So, it is important to have your car com- 
pletely checked at regular intervals to make sure it is in safe 
operating condition. Particular attention should be given 
at all times to brakes, tires, steering mechanism and lights. 





3. Collisions frequently occur when cars are too close to- 
gether. On dry pavements, a good rule is to allow one car 
length for every 10 miles of speed. This margin should be 
increased at night, on slippery roads, or at high speeds. 


-" —— 

The cardinal principle of safe 
driving is to keep one’s car under 
control at all times. Only as more 
and more motorists observe this 
basic principle can the number of 
automobile accident fatalities be 
further reduced. 
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For more information, send for 
Metropolitan’s free booklet, 129-K, 
called ‘‘How’s Your Driving?” 


erates 
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2. Skidding on slippery surfaces is a frequent cause of acci- 
dents. To help avoid this, brakes should be applied with light 
pressure, then released and applied again. Jamming the 
brakes on will lock the wheels and may cause a skid. 





4. Emergencies need not always cause accidents if drivers 
know how to handle them. For example, when a tire blows 
out, keep a tight grip on the wheel and allow the car to slow 
down before applying the brakes. This makes it easier to 
prevent swerving or skidding. 


COPYRIGHT 1949——METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


TO EMPLOYERS: Your employees 


4 will benefit from understanding 


SR ety 


these important facts about safer 
driving. Metropolitan will gladly 
send you enlarged copies of this 
COMPANY) 
advertisement— suitable for use on 


your bulletin boards. 


1 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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READY NOW...whatever the job 
eeewherever the mission! 


Currently being demonstrated to key military per- 
sonnel, the new Douglas DC-6A Liftmaster opens 
a new era in the swift movement of materiel and 
men by air. The logistics of gaining and holding 
airheads in future operations will demand aircraft 
designed specifically for the job. 

Because of its 300 mph cruising 
speed and box car capacity, the 


Liftmaster can perform the work of DOUG. 4 re 
ther 


two C-54 Sykmasters. 
Radiant heating and cabin pres- 
surization equip the Liftmaster for 


all-weather operation. Reversing props and wing- 
length brake flaps permit it to land or take off 
under rigorous military conditions. 

Two big loading doors and built-in powered 
loading platforms speed loading and unloading. 

The Douglas DC-6A Liftmaster, 
backed by a world-wide service 
organization, is ready to meet the 
need for high speed, dependable 
military transportation the world 
over. Douglas Aircraft Company, 
Inc., Santa Monica, California. 


SERVING MANKIND AROUND THE WORLD 
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Tomorrow Washington, D. C. 
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Mr. Truman, just now, looks at the future through rose-colored glasses. 

The country seems safely Democratic. Voters appear contented. Business 
is good, and getting better. Big strikes are past, not ahead. 

Pay is better around the White House. Salary at $100,000, an expense 
account, tax-free, at $50,000 help a lot. Cabinet members are happier with 
‘$22,500 a year than with $15,000. Top aides are more content with $18,000 to 
$20,000 than with $10,000. Personal income isn't the problem it was. 

Party treasury of Democrats is full, of Republicans rather empty. 

Congress coming back in January will be friendlier, less balky. Members of 
Congress recognize political success, don't like to buck the stream. 

War keeps receding as a possibility. War threats, alarms no longer are 
needed to get money for Europe. Navy vs. Air Force battle is subsiding. 

There really isn't much that the President can find to worry about, if he 
were a worrier, which he isn't. The Government's budget is badly unbalanced, 
but it has been unbalanced in all but two of the last 20 years, so that is not 
something new or sudden to start being alarmed about at this late date. 


























Things look good to Mr. Truman politically for 1950, too. 

Republicans, to win, must gain seven Senate seats, net; 47 House. seats. 

Democrats, winning the edge in 1949, turned up no sign of voter revolt. 

The President figures 1950 as in the bag. People, so it is reasoned, will 
have money, jobs, lots of goods and services. There's not to be much to put 
voters in a complaining, dissatisfied frame of mind. It would take grumbling, 
dissatisfaction, to give the opposition seven added Senate seats, 47 House seats. 

Inside view is that it's to be 1952 before Republicans get a big chance. 








Mr. Truman can't be counted out of the 1952 race. Truman, at 67, then 
would be seeking only a second term in his own right, not a third. 

Truman vs. Taft is a fair bet, if Senator Robert Taft wins in 1950. 

Eisenhower vs. Truman is a good bet if Taft should lose Ohio next year. 
Eisenhower may get the Republican nomination in any case. Thomas Dewey seems 
to have little chance for a third try. Harold Stassen missed the boat in 1948. 

If it isn't Truman for the Democrats in 1952, the picking seems slim. 








As the President and his aides look over the longer range..... 

Qld people will be thankful for bigger, better pensions. Farmers will look 
to Government for price supports, income protection. Workers will vote their: 
appreciation of higher wages, higher wage minimums, pensions, low-cost public 
housing. Racial groups will be interested in fair-employment laws. 

Philip Murray, winning his strike in 1949, is strengthened for political 
organization among workers in 1950 and later. John Lewis, having trouble in 
1949, seems to be slipping and may not count so much as opposition in 1950. 

Formula, Roosevelt designed, of building combinations of workers, farmers, 
old people--with good things from the public Treasury--seems to those in power 
just as good a formula now as it was before. Also, they conclude that it doesn't 
take a Roosevelt and a magnetic voice to win votes when voters can see and feel 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


the effects of things the White House does for then. 


In the shorter run, though, Mr. Truman won't get all he wants. 
OQld-age pensions will be raised, coverage broadened early in 1950 as he 





wants. Permanent, total disability will be covered, too. Health insurance, 
however, will remain sidetracked. Temporary-disability benefits will, too. 

Brannan plan for lower food prices, higher income for farmers will not 
pass. Taft-Hartley isn't to be repealed and probably not amended. An FEPC 
designed to protect minority groups in jobs is unlikely to be enacted. 

Public housing, however, will get more funds. Public power projects will 
go ahead on a piecemeal basis. River developments, though, on the IVA model, 
aren't to be expanded now. St. Lawrence isn't likely to be approved. Columbia, 
Missouri, other river authorities are not to be approved as offered. 

Veterans, however, may get special old-age pensions next year. Farmers 
will get price supports about as high as this year. Workers, in January, will 
be assured a 75-cent minimum wage in place of 40 cents. Minimum wage at 75 cents 
may influence pay scales up the line as skilled workers demand margins. 
































Tax increase on upper-bracket incomes will not be voted. Treasury wants 
it. Pay-roll tax will rise automatically on January 1 to 1.5 per cent of income 
up to maximum of $3,000 for both worker and employer. It has been 1 per cent. 
Tax later in .1950 is likely to cover first $3,600 of income. 

Estate and gift taxes won't be raised in 1950. Treasury wants that, too. 
Tax on corporation income is likely to remain unchanged. Increase from 38 per 
cent to 45 per cent may be asked, but won't be approved. Excise tax cuts are 
to be very selective, not broad. Taxes, generally, will not be changed much. 














Spending plans, though, will hold high under the Truman program. 

Spending of at least 42 billions is in line for year starting next July. 
Spending in this year is budgeted at 43.5. Planned spending, unless budget 
methods are changed, will mean more deficit, more debt for the next fiscal year. 

Actual cash taken in, however, is likely to equal or exceed cash paid out, 
if tax rates stay where they are. Book*eeping budget tends to understate the 
level of income in terms of cash. It listS as current outgo large sums that 
represent loans against earning assets. : 

Tax-policy shaping in 1950 will tend to be geared to cash income-outgo, 
will assume that federal finances aren't as bad as they look on paper. 














Money tinkering, as such, definitely is not in the wind. 

Gold price will stay at $55 as we've reported all along. Dollar's worth 
will be fixed by what it will buy of goods and services, not by attempt to set 
that worth by reducing its value in terms of gold. 

Dollar in 1950 is likely to be a rather stable dollar. It is to be worth 
about 60 cents in terms of prewar value. It had been a 57-cent dollar. 

Tinkering with money, change in gold price, other gestures are likely to 
come in case of a severe deflation, in case there is a crack anything like that 
of 1929-33. It certainly will not come when the trend still is a bit inflation- 
ary. Political trends still at work keep things on the inflationary side. 

A fixed gold standard, a return to the time when a dollar could be turned 
into gold on demand is just as unlikely as a raise in the price of gold. 

The dollar is likely to be at least as good as it now is until: (1) there 
has been a violent depression followed by wild political reaction; (2) there is 
another war, in which case the future of the dollar would be anybody's guess. 











Business outlook is good, now that strikes are ending. Christmas trade may 
break records. People have money and are inclined to spend it. Standard of 
American living is in a steady uptrend and is likely to remain that way for some 
time. A crack, a new bust isn't in sight. Good times seem set for a time. 
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On Grades. Traction trouble 
disappears with LEE 
Winter-Summer Tires. 






for safety and economy. 


In winter time their 275 rugged calks dig in 
and give you the pull you want... and... 
when you want it..:in snow...in mud 


...0n or off the road. 


By summer time their regular riding ribs 
give you extra thousands of trouble-free 
miles. Users call them the “two-in-one’’ tires. 
Right now you have winter driving ahead 
of you...so, prepare NOW to make it as 
easy as possible. Put a pair of LEE Winter- 
Summer tires on the rear wheels of your car. 
You'll be glad you did. 


ATLANTIC 





THE ATLANTIC Ohio and Michigan Mid-West States Pacific Coast States 
REFINING CO. HICKOK OIL CORP. PHILLIPS SIGNAL OIL CO. 
Stations and Dealers Hi-Speed Stations PETROLEUM CO. Stations and Dealers 


and Dealers Stations and Dealers 











On Snow or Mud-packed On Curves. Make it easier on 
Roads. No slip, slide or snow-covered corners with 
swerve worries with LEE LEE Winter-Summer 
Winter-Summer Tires. 
Tires 


nt 


|e with LEE Winter-Summer tires 


LEE Winter-Summer tires are made in both 
conventional and extra low pressure types. 
They are DeLuxe quality and guaranteed for 
12 months against road hazards and for life 
against defective material and workmanship. 
These guaranties will be honored and you'll 
be served well by any of the 19,000 LEE 
dealers—located Coast to Coast — wherever 


you see any of the insignia reproduced below. 














LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, 


Republic Rubber Division...Iindustrial Rubber Products...Youngstown, Ohio 





PA. 















—__.T. he March of the News 


Happy birthday. The Russian Em- 
bassy in Washington is a gray, somber- 
appearing building that seems to draw 
away from the busy American street it 
faces. The metal fence that fronts the 
courtyard gives an impression of being 


sued by an Interior Department informa. 
tion man, said tersely: “I am leaving, | 
have been wanting to leave for a long 
time.” That was about a half hour before 
Mr. Krug’s letter of resignation was re. 
ceived at Blair House, President Tr. 
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INVENTORY 
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| SALES 


ACME VISIBLE 
record cards with 
progressive signals 
flash facts to atten- 
tion—INSTANTLY! 


Seeing enables you 























more practical than ornamental. The 


windows are heavily curtained. The door 


is seldom open. The place looks all 
business. 

One night last week the Embassy was 
lit up like a country school for a pie 
supper. The building was alive with 
chatter, laughter and music. The Rus- 
sians were having a party to celebrate 
the anniversary of the Red Revolution, 
and they opened their 
doors to nearly 1,500 
guests. 

The building was 
jammed with Ameri- 
can officials, diplomats 
of nearly every coun- 
try in the world (ex- 
cept Yugolsavia and 
Nationalist China) and 
hundreds of Washing- 
ton newsmen and 
women. The tables 
were loaded with food. 
Almost every room 
had a bar. The guests 
went through cases of 
champagne and other 
wines, whisky and 
vodka. They ate hot 
chicken, cold turkey, 
smoked sturgeon, cav- 
iar and dozens of other 
delicacies. 

In the receiving line 
stood Soviet Foreign 
Minister Andrei Vi- 
shinsky, displaying a 
charming geniality 
in contrast to his angry 
oratory on other oc- 








Handy: champagne, vodka, caviar 


man’s temporary residence. 

Thus ended a career in Government 
for 42-year-old “Cap” Krug that had 
spanned the New Deal, war and postwar 
years. Some people said Mr. Krug was 
too much of a career man. He didn’ 
campaign very vigorously for Mr. Tr. 
man in the pre-election days of 1948 
He belonged, officially, to no political 
party. He differed with party stalwarts 
over reclamation pol. 
icy, sometimes with 
the President himself. 
He didn’t even follow 
the usual procedure of 
letting the White 
House announce his 
departure. 

There is no doubt 
about the party loyalty 
of the man who is to 
step into the Interior 
Department post. Un- 
der Secretary Oscar 
W. Chapman, 53, 
gave yeoman service 
to Mr. Truman during 
the campaign. Every 
one expected that Mr 
Chapman’s long In- 
terior Department ca- 
reer (since 1933) 
would be capped with 
the Secretaryship. 


-—Acme 
AT RUSSIAN ‘BIRTHDAY’ PARTY 
Handshake: Vishinsky & Webb 


A new mandate. 
Every time Americans 
vote, somebody de- 
cides the winners have 
a “mandate” from the 
people. Last week, 
Harry Truman’s sup- 
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COURTHOUSE 


Broken up.. 


a thriving business! 


MONTH AGO, this was a profitable part- 
A nership—earning better than a good 
living for two families. 

Today, this business has ceased to exist 
—because a partner has passed away and 
his heirs have demanded a cash settlement 
for their interest. To make this possible 
the business had to be dissolved. 

Everybody lost by the liquidation—the 
heirs of the partner who died and the sur- 
viving partner. For the assets of the busi- 
ness had to be put on the block for what 
they ‘d bring. 

And if you own a partner’s share in a 
business, it could be your partnership that’s 
being broken up. 

For the death of one partner too often 
means liquidation—or at best, reorganiza- 
tion, refinancing, and a costly new start. 
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. . . Unless there is a fund ready at hand to 
buy the interest of the partner who has died. 

Your Travelers agent or broker can tell 
you how, through life insurance, you and 
your partner can make sure right now that 
this lump sum will be available, free and 
clear, when it’s needed. 

Under the plan, each of the partners in 
your business arranges insurance on the 
lives of the other partners. 

And the minute the policies are received 
and the premiums paid, each of you is as- 
sured that there'll be money on hand to 
buy out a partner’s interest should he 
pass on. 

At the same time, each of you is assured 
that the portion your heirs receive will 
never have to be sacrificed for a faction 
of its value. 






NEW YORK 








(and it could be yours) 


This Travelers Business Life Insurance 
Plan usually costs less than the bare inter- 
est on the sum you'd have to borrow to 
buy the share of a deceased partner. 

Talk over with your attorney this prob- 
lem of continuing your business, whether 
it is a partnership, a corporation, or a sole 
proprietorship. : 

Then, ask your Travelers man to work 
up a plan that'll be tailor-made for your 


specific needs. 


MORAL: INSURE IN 
THE TRAVELERS 


ALL FORMS OF INSURANCE AND SURETY BONDS 


The Travelers Insurance Company, The Trav- 
elers Indemnity Company, The Travelers Fire 
Insurance Company, The Charter Oak Fire 
Insurance Company, Hartford 15, Connecticut. 
Serving the insurance public in the United 
States since 1864 and in Canada since 1865. 
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Profit by the immediate benefits of Texaco’s One Purchase 
Agreement for all your plants... 


For greater output — lower production costs. 


Using Texaco lubricants prescribed by skilled Texaco Lubrica- 
tion Engineers... 


Whose specialized knowledge is applied to your specific operations — 
extensive cost-cutting experience gathered from all fields of industry. 
After this expert analysis your plants get the right Texaco lubri- 


cants, in the right quantities, in the right places, at the right 
times... 


Through the more than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants. 


Major industries prefer Texaco — for the tough jobs. For ex- 
ample: more copper mining equipment in the United States is 
lubricated with Texaco than with any other brand. 





Call or write the nearest Texaco plant or The Texas Company, 135 East 


42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





More than 2300 Texaco Wholesale Distributing Plants in all 48 States — to serve all your plants. 
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ELECTION’S MEANING FOR 1950: 
WELFARE STATE HAS VOTE APPEAL 


Republicans Hunt New Faces, New Tactics 


Politicians, getting set for 1950 
and 1952, read these clues in the 
scattered elections of 1949: 

Fighting the welfare state, big 
Government isn’t enough for 
Republicans to win on. Labor, 
big-city voters still are on the 
Democratic side. 

New issues and faces are 
needed to switch trends by 1950. 


Out of the 1949 elections emerge 
signs of things to come. Those signs 
now are being studied by the poli- 
ticians to learn what lies ahead in 
1950 and 1952, what will be the atti- 
tude of Congress at its new session, 
and what are the issues and forces 
that are influencing voters. 

Signs of the times, as political 
leaders of both parties apparently see 
them, are these: 

Pensions and social security have an 
appeal to voters that cannot be laughed 
off. The welfare state is not a bogey that 
frightens voters, 

“Statism,” big Government, even the 
cry of socialism as political issues are 
duds with the voters. 

Democrats, as matters stand, provide 
the country with the majority party now 
just as they did in 1948. Any swing back 
toward G.O.P. leadership, if it has oc- 
curred, is not apparent to the naked eye. 

Labor and the big-city vote are 
more closely cemented to the Democratic 
Party than ever, and the get-out-the-vote 
drive of labor will be an important factor 
in the 1950 congressional elections. 

Republicans in 1950 face a harder job 
of trying to win control of the House 
and Senate than they had expected. 
When the Senate meets again, the party 
line-up is likely to be 54 Democrats and 
42 Republicans; the House figures will 
show 262 Democrats, 170 Republicans, 
1 Democrat-Liberal, 1 American Labor 
and 1 vacancy. In each house, the Dem- 
ocrats will have one more seat for the 
Republicans to fight for than before; the 
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margin of control of Congress will be 
just that much further away from Re- 
publicans. 

For 1952, new faces, new issues, new 
lines of approach are needed by the Re- 
publicans. Thomas E. Dewey avoided 
pressing issues in his race for President 
in 1948 and got beaten. John Foster 
Dulles met the issues head on in 1949 in 
trying for the Senate in New York, and 
was beaten. Republicans now are dis- 
cussing tactics, leaders, issues. Some of 
the old leaders have been battered badly 
in the voting. Their futures are uncertain. 

Clues to the attitudes, the issues and 
the forces that influence the voters were 
shown in State after State in the 1949 
elections. 

In New York, Herbert H. Lehman, 
a Democrat, captured a Senate seat by 





VERDICTS ON BOND ISSUES 


Approved 

Pennsylvania: 

Veterans’ bonus $500,000,000 

Schools, improvements 7,200,060 
New York: 

Slum clearance, housing 300,000,000 

New York City hospitals 150,000,000 
California: 

State schools 250,000,000 

Local schools, 

improvements 26,613,000 

New Jersey: 

Welfare institutions 25,000,000 
Ohio: 

Schools, improvements 10,156,000 
Tennessee: 

Schools, improvements 3,450,000 


Total approved 1,272,419,000 


Rejected 

California: 

Local improvements 4,730,000 
New Jersey: 

Veterans’ bonus 105,000,000 

Slum clearance, housing 100,000,000 
Ohio: 

Schools, improvements 9,120,000 
Michigan: 

Local improvements 3,454,000 
Kentucky: 

Local improvements 1,000,000 

Total rejected 223,304,000 


Legal technicalities obscured the outcome 
of voting on $31,479,000 additional local- 
improvement bonds in Ohio. 











a majority of about 196,000 votes. He 
ran ahead of Mayor Willian O'Dwyer in 
New York City. But the vote for mayor 
was split three ways and Mayor O’Dwyer 
won handily to chalk up another Dem- 
ocratic victory. 

The city vote elected Mr. Lehman. He 
ran well in New York City, in Albany, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and other cities. 
But he was snowed under in rural areas. 
He carried just five counties in the State; 
all except Albany were in New York City. 

No congressional districts now held 
by up-State Republicans were carried by 
Mr. Lehman. But Mr. Dulles carried the 
35th congressional district, now held by 
John C. Davies, a Utica Democrat. He is 
the first Democrat ever to hold the dis- 
trict. 

Many Catholic votes apparently fell 
away from Mr. Lehman on the aid-to- 
education issue. He ran 235,000 votes 
behind the Democratic candidate for the 
Court of Appeals who was elected in the 
only other State-wide race, and this was 
interpreted as a measure of the number 
of Catholic votes he lost. 

A few other clues showed up in 
other scattered elections. 

In California, voters decided that 
their old-age-pension plan was too lavish. 
They altered its scope and mode of ad- 
ministration. What was taken away from 
the aged in pensions was applied to 
schools for youngsters. (See page 14.) 
Here, also, Democrats picked up a con- 
gressional seat in a labor district. 

In New Jersey, Republicans held the 
Governorship. Albert E. Driscoll was re- 
elected. He was opposed by right-wing 
Republicans. Labor was neutral. Many 
Democrats voted for him as a final swat 
at former Mayor Frank Hague of Jersey 
City. They cut down the vote of the 
Hague-backed Democrat in Hudson 
County, the old Hague stronghold, to 
such an extent that Mr. Driscoll won in 
spite of the fact that he lost 12 of the 
26 counties in the State. Mr. Hague re- 
signed as State Democratic leader after 
the returns were in. 

In Michigan, Detroiters turned thumbs 
down upon the candidacy of a CIO man, 
a one-time union organizer, for mayor. 
They had rejected a CIO man before for 
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PARTY GAINS AND LOSSES 


U. S. Senate: Democrats picked up 
1 seat. The result makes the party division 
in the Senate stand at 53 Democrats, 41 
Republicans, 2 vacancies. 


House of Representatives: Dem- 
ocrats gained | seat, filled a Democratic 
vacancy. The line-up in the House thus 
becomes 262 Democrats, 170 Republicans, 
1 Democratic-Liberal, 1 American Labor, 
1 vacancy. 


Governors: Republicans held their 
ground in New Jersey; Democrats kept the 
Governorship in Virginia. 


Mayors: Democrats held New York 
City, Cleveland, Pittsburgh, Albany, made 
city-hall gains in Philadelphia and cap- 
tured Syracuse and seven other up-State 
New York cities traditionally Republican. 
Republicans held Buffalo and picked up 
places at Yonkers and Peekskill, N. Y., 
and held Akron in Ohio. Socialists kept 
Bridgeport and Norwalk, Conn. Boston put 
out James M. Curley and Detroit rejected 
a CIO candidate in nonpartisan races. 











the same job. The election was non- 
partisan, 

In Massachusetts, Bostonians arose 
to put James M. Curley out of office as 
mayor. Mr. Curley got as many votes as 
he used to get in winning elections; but 
more voters turned out. This election 
also was nonpartisan. 

In Pennsylvania, which has been 
turning back toward the Republicans in 
recent elections, that party received a 
setback. Democrats won victories in Phil- 
adelphia, Pittsburgh and Scranton. A 
tough senatorial race is on the fire here 
for next year, with Republicans aiming 
at the seat now held by Francis J. Myers, 
Democrat. 

And in Ohio, Senator Robert A. Taft 
may have gotten a lift toward re-election 
to the Senate next year. Whether the 
voters changed the type of ballot to be 
used is a question the courts are likely to 
decide. If they did, voters next year will 
have to vote for each candidate according 
to his office. They may not with one 
scratch of the pencil vote a straight 
party ticket. This is calculated to help 
Senator Taft if a popular Democrat 
should be running for Governor and a 
less popular man is opposing Mr. Taft 
for the Senate. 

The general impact of the voting 
when all the returns were in tended to 
convince Mr. Truman that the people 
like what he is doing. Labor got new 
encouragement. The CIO, beginning a 
fight against Communism in its ranks, 
felt that this battle, of itself, might tend 
to take some of the old criticism off the 
labor program. But business, and Re- 
publicans, who are fighting along the 
old lines, seemed ho more effective at 
the polls than they have been in the past. 
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What it all means in terms of new 
laws and things the public can feel is 
not so clear. In Congress, where any 
changes must be written, there still is a 
coalition of conservative Southern Dem- 
ocrats with Republicans that will stand 
firm on labor and tax issues. But Mr. 
Truman and his leaders indicated im- 
mediately that there will be a fresh push 
to drive the rest of his program through 
Congress. On some points of his pro- 
gram, what will happen in the next ses- 
sion seems clear. 

The Taft-Hartley Act, to which labor 
objects violently, probably will be left 
on the books. There are two reasons for 
this: It will serve as a good rallying 
symbol for labor in the 1950 elections. 
And employers want to keep many of its 
provisions. The coalition of Republicans 
and Southern Democrats will work to 
keep it. 

Taxes probably will be left alone, al- 
though Mr. Truman is likely to renew his 
recommendations that they be boosted. 
He wants a balanced budget, and the 
budget is out of balance. But, with 467 
members of Congress up for election in 
1950, there will be little inclination there 
to tamper with taxes. Instead, they will 
wait and see how business goes. 

Old-age insurance is likely to go 
sailing through. The House already has 
approved an increase in benefits with 
only three dissenting votes. The Senate 
will tend to go along, now that the voters 
seem to have indicated they want some- 
thing. (See page 40.) 

Farm controls will stay about where 
they are. No sign came from the election 
that the public favors the Brannan plan 
to subsidize farm 
cheaper food. In a State where dairying 
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Can Democrats hold their gains! 





is a principal farm activity, neither Mr. 
Dulles nor Mr. Lehman supported the 
Brannan plan. 

Aid for education still is uncertain. 
The tangle over whether to give aid to 
private and church schools still remains, 

Health insurance was not helped by 
the election. Mr. Lehman did not endorse 
the Truman program for health aid, and 
there was no test. For the present, the 
program is stalemated. 

Civil-rights legislation, which has 
strong voting appeal in the North, wil 
run into a Senate filibuster by Southem 
Democrats. Whilé New York was electing 
Mr. Lehman, an advocate of civil rights, 
to the Senate, Virginia and Texas were 





















WAR. TRUMAN WITH ELECTION RETURNS 
... his program got a new push 
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ization to fight for Mr. Lehman and Mr. 
O’Dwyer. They plan to continue the or- 
ganization in 1950. The same kind of ar- 
rangement will be used in many parts of 
New York State and elsewhere if feasible. 

The Liberal Party still will remain as 
an influence in New York. It supplied 
400,000 votes in the Senatorial election, 
which gave Mr. Lehman the margin of 
victory that he needed. The biggest labor 
union in New York City—the Interna- 
tional Ladies Garment Workers Union— 
will continue to use the Liberal Party as 
its political arm. 

Left-wing labor groups in New York 
will remain on the ballot, working through 
the American Labor Party. Through it 
this time, they put Vito Marcantonio into 
the race for mayor. He got 356,000 votes. 

In terms of personalities, the vot- 
ing throws some light on the future. 

Governor Dewey suffered a blow. He 
had gone all out for Mr. Dulles. If Mr. 
Dulles had won, Mr. Dewey might have 
been regarded as on the comeback road 
for 1952. Now there is a great question 
whether he will run for Governor again. 

Mayor O’Dwyer is being spoken of 
for the Governorship of New York. But 
there already is talk, also, of young 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr., for that spot. 
He was an active up-State campaigner for 
Mr. Lehman. 

Governor Driscoll was immediately 
boomed by some for a national office. 
This is a matter the 1952 Republican 
Convention will have to decide; but Re- 
publicans in the Governor's own State 
are divided. (See page 37.) 

Mr. Lehman has only year to serve. 
Then he must run again if he is to keep 
his seat. Whether he will do so, he says, 
is for the future to decide. 













STATE POLICY DECISIONS 


Seven States asked their voters to 
decide a variety of questions on policy. 
The decisions went like this: 

Virginians, by rejecting a substitute, 
voted to keep the poll tax. 

Texans kept the poll tax, barred 
women from juries and voted down a pay 
raise for legislators. 


Californians voted to lower old-age 
pensions, voted higher pay for legislators, 
and agreed to use daylight-saving time. 


Kentuckians voted more pay for 
State officials and more State help for 
poor school districts. 

Ohioans agreed to permit the sale 
of colored margarine and left a new kind 
of ballot up to the courts for decision. 


New Yorkers voted bonuses to New 
York veterans who now live outside the 
State. 

Tennesseans agreed to hold a State 
constitutional convention. 











Senator Taft of Ohio, who now is 
often regarded as the foremost spokesman 
of the Republican Party, got no clue in 
Ohio that would have a direct bearing 
upon his own race. If he manages to win 
re-election to the Senate next year, he 
will be an outstanding prospect for the 
1952 presidential nomination. 

New tactics are taking shape for the 
1950 congressional campaign which, on 
the basis of the 1949 results, will put 
fresh obstacles before the Republicans. 

Big voting turnouts for off-year elec- 
tions came to the polls in the cities in 
which labor had a stake in the result. 
One of the central points of labor’s pres- 
ent drive for 1950 is to get its men regis- 
tered and to the polls. If the voters come 
out in large numbers in 1950, labor may 
be able to offset what is usually regarded 
as a normal backswing that costs the 
party in power from 30 to 50 congres- 
sional seats in most mid-term elections. 

Republican hopes rest upon young 
voters, upon recapturing the farm vote, 
and catching the middle-class and busi- 
ness vote in cities. But Dr. George Gal- 
lup’s polls, which made something of a 
comeback in the New York election by 
picking the right candidate, if not the 
right percentage of the vote, say that a 
majority of the young voters are Demo- 
crats. And both Mr. Truman and labor 
leaders are working hard to catch the 
farm vote with the Brannan plan. 

The election gave little comfort to Re- 
publicans. But it did give Mr. Truman 
much encouragement. He considered the 
results a personal triumph. He says he 
intends to fight even harder for his “Fair 
Deal” program. And he may find it neces- 
sary to run for another term to continue 
that fight. 
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Youth Wins, Age Loses 
In Pensions vs. Schools 


Reported from SAN FRANCISCO 


Schools vs. old-age pensions is 
a growing issue. There isn't 
enough tax money, at current 
rates, to meet demands for both. 

California, on the first test, 
goes against pensioners. Voters 
O.K.: more money for schools, 
make pensions harder to get. 

Same issue is being forced on 
other States. Needs of the young 
and the aged are competing for 
taxpayers’ dollars. 


School children are winning out over 
old people in a developing contest for 
tax money in California. In a show- 
down between more money for schools 
and more money for pensions, schools 
won. There wasn't enough for both. 

Old people in California, before that 
election showdown, had demanded and 
received public financial support beyond 
that granted in any other State. Retire- 
ment age, originally 65, had been re- 
duced early in 1949 to 63. Pensions paid 
to aged persons were set at $75 per 
month per person, or $150 for a couple. 
Old people were made eligible for pen- 
sions even though relatives were able 
to support them. They were allowed to 
have as much as $1,500 in personal prop- 
erty and $3,000 in other property, in- 
cluding real estate and a car. 

Costs of pensions skyrocketed as a re- 
sult of the changes voted a year ago. 
Taxpayers, faced with an outlook for 
continued rise of costs, had to choose 
big new tax increases, cuts in pensions, 
or cuts in outlays for education. 

In the election, the decision of Cali- 
fornia voters went for schools and 
against pensions of the present scale. 

Schools, by a vote of 3 to 1, are to get 
the benefit of a 250-million-dollar bond 
issue for new buildings. 

Pensioners, by a vote of 4 to 8, are re- 
turned to the less liberal rules that pre- 
ceded 1949, with the counties having 
control over pension funds, The retire- 
ment age for pensions goes from 63 back 
to 65. Estimates are that, after these shifts 
have been made, 44,000 fewer people 
will be on the pension rolls. Payments, 
however, stay at $75 a month. 
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The story of California, with its 
competition between pensions and 
schools, is a story that will be repeated 
in one form or another in many States 
within the next few years. A similar 
struggle already is in progress in the 
State of Washington, where a minimum 
old-age pension of $60 a month is strain- 
ing finances. In some Southern States, 
the high percentage of old people on 
pension rolls takes money that otherwise 
might be spent on schools. 

This situation grows in part out of the 
federal system of Social Security. The 
States, in order to obtain federal aid for 
the aged, must match federal funds with 
their own. Under the law, that aid is 
supposed to go only to the indigent old 
people. Actually, more than half of the 
people of 65 years or over in some States 
are getting pensions. In Louisiana, more 
than 80 per cent of the old people are 
on the pension rolls. 

At the same time, the high birth rate 
and increasing numbers of children are 
putting a heavy burden on school facili- 
ties. Schools are overcrowded. Teachers 
are overworked, Classes are too big for 
efficient teaching. Thousands of boys and 
girls must go to school in warehouses, 
stores, lodge halls, basements. Other 
thousands attend school only half days. 

With limited amounts of tax money 
available, voters are finding it necessary 
to choose between help for the old and 
education for the young. 

How costs have risen for both pen- 
sions and schools in California is illus- 
trated in the chart on this page. 

State funds spent for pensions have 
jumped from 6 million dollars in the 
year that ended with June, 1937, to an 
estimated 140 million for the current 
fiscal year. If the present system had not 
been repealed, the cost would have been 
180 million dollars for the year ending 
in June, 1951. The State will save a big 
slice of this as a result of the vote. Even 
so, estimates are that pensions will cost 
the State 110 million dollars or more each 
year, besides many millions put up by 
the Federal Government and the counties. 

School costs met by the State have 
risen from 70 million dollars to 209 mil- 
lion during the same period. Costs to lo- 
calities have more than doubled. 

Rising demands of old people, along 
with the great rise in the number of chil- 
dren, created the issue and the problem. 
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ing. 

Births in California in the five years over 
before the war totaled about 537,000. abou 


For the five-year period that began with 
1942, the total jumped to 911,000—a 10 
per cent increase. 

Children born during the war, te 
gether with children of families who 
have moved to California from elsewher, 
now are swelling the school population. 
It is estimated that 46,000 new class 
rooms will be needed in the next eight 
years, That will require 3,000 to 4,00 
new buildings at a total cost of mor 
than 500 million dollars. 

Just at the time when taxpayers Wert 
trying to make provision for educating 
the increased numbers of school children, 
the old people came in with their @ 
mands. Pension costs bounded up # 
million dollars in one year. There Ws 
no chance to meet both the new pensil 
costs and the school needs in full. 

Taxpayers of California, at the poll, 
chose to spend less for pensions 
more for schools. But the taxpayers ° 
many other States, facing a similar sitt« 
tion, still have their choice to make. 
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Strike weariness shows up in 
yisits with steelworkers, miners. 
Most are low on cash, deep in 
debt, after walkouts. 

Steelworkers are divided on 
whether pensions later are worth 
ihe price in losses now. Miners 
gem a little puzzled over their 
pension fund. 

Lots of workers in both trades 
ihink the strikes were unneces- 
sry. But they’re as strong for the 
ynion as ever. 


UNIONTOWN, PA. 
Coal miners are beginning to wonder 
about John L. Lewis. Part of that wonder 
gows from the fact that the average 
miner has lost more than $1,000 in wages 
this year from slowdowns and strikes. The 
miner doesn’t see what he got in return. 
His wages aren’t raised. There is no more 
in the union’s welfare fund. And on 
November 30, he may walk out again. 
A visit to the miners in the coal fields 
by a member of the board of editors of 
U.S. News & World Report, before the 
strike ended, disclosed lots of question- 
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ing. Mr. Lewis lost none of his authority 
wer the miners, but he left confusion 
about his methods and purposes. A good 








STRIKERS GRUMBLE BUT OBEY 


Wage Losses Fail to Shake Leaders’ Power 


many miners wonder whether Mr. Lewis 
hasn’t won about every concession he 
can get and now has overreached himself. 
Miners sense that people are getting tired 
of repeated strikes that threaten their 
fuel supply. They see people «shifting 
from coal to oil or gas and ask whether 
Mr. Lewis may not be doing long-term 
harm to the industry. 

Fuel shifts, in fact, are brought di- 
rectly home to miners. One miner in 
near-by New Salem has two gas stoves 
as well as a coal stove in his house. 
Another has an oil stove and an elec- 
tric heater, besides a coal stove. They 
are taking no chances that a strike 
call from Washington will leave them 
without heat in their homes. This type 
of “heat insurance” is becoming typical 
among miners. 

In Uniontown itself, hundreds of fam- 
ilies are turning from coal to oil or gas. 
A Uniontown councilman observed: 
“These strikes are the best salesmen in 
the world for oil and gas heating. I’m 
going to put one.of them in next year 
myself.” Miners are aware of this trend 
and are disturbed. 

They also were unclear about strike 
issues. The stated Lewis purpose of rais- 
ing the coal royalty from 20 cents to 
30 cents a ton to build up the welfare 
fund left them rather cold. It was not a 
fighting issue. When miners were asked 
about the need for a higher royalty, the 
typical reply was: “I wouldn't know.” 

























BACK TO WORK IN THE MINES 


Discontent among miners also was 
indicated by rumors that circulated in 
coal towns. Old reports that the welfare 
fund was “messed up” came to life again. 
There were objections that pensions 
seemed to depend upon whom you knew, 
and pensioners complained about the loss 
of payments because of the dispute. 

Rumors also were current that local 
union officers and pit committeemen drew 
strike benefits. while other miners got 
none. This was denied by United Mine 
Workers officials, but the rumors per- 
sisted. Some miners claimed to have seen 
local officers leaving headquarters count- 
ing their money. Such local officers 
normally get no pay from the union. 

On top of these rumors came Mr. 
Lewis’s proposal to raise a kitty of 2.5 
million dollars for striking steelworkers— 
the money to ceme from other unions, 
including the coal union. This suggestion 
did not sit well with striking miners. They 
were not overfond of the steelworkers 
anyway and felt that, if the union was 
going to help any strikers, it should be 
the miners. 

Coal miners, however, did little more 
than grumble. There was some “back to 
work” talk among wives and a few miners, 
but no evidence of any revolt against the 
Lewis leadership. 

Hardship cases among mine families 
were few. Many miners’ households 


have become accustomed to strikes and 
prepare 


for them. Most miners raise 
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“We do a lot of beefing, but we do as we are told” 
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chickens and keep vegetable gardens. 
Their wives can tomatoes and corn and 
often buy 100-pound sacks of beans and 
slabs of salt pork for use in lean days. 
These resources carry them through 
strikes. 

Then there was bountiful credit. Com- 
pany stores sold hundreds of thousands 
of dollars’ worth of food and other neces- 
sities to striking families on credit. Inde- 
pendent stores also were liberal with 
credit, and, when they became strained, 
appealed to and got help from coal op- 
erators for financing. Coal companies, 
through credit, indirectly financed Mr. 
Lewis's strike. State relief also came to 
the miners’ rescue. In and around Union- 
town, relief went to about 3,000 families 
—one in seven in the county. Some of 
this was in direct grant, but most was 
loaned on household possessions. 

Debts, in fact, were the major strike 
burden assumed by the miners. Few 
went hungry, a few lost their automobiles 
through installment repossessions, none 
was ejected from his home. But some 
miners will require several months of 
full-time wages to pay their debts. 

And Mr. Lewis does not appear to 
have lost any of his control over the 
union as a result of the strike, unpopular 
though it was with some members. As 
one miner said: “It’s just like the Army. 
We do a lot of beefing, but we do what 
we are told.” 


HOMESTEAD, PA. 
Steelworkers are not at all sure that 
what they gained in strike settlements 
was worth the wage loss of the strike, or 
that the strike was necessary at all. But 
their loyalty to the union remains as 
strong as before. 
Private discussions with steelworkers, 


on their home ground, indicate an even 
division of opinion about the necessity of 
the strike. Workers also are sharply 
divided on whether gains in promised 
pensions compensate for losses in pay. 
Most workers agree, however, that, once 
the strike was called, they had to stand 
behind Philip Murray, president of the 
United Steelworkers. 

On pensions there is no disagree- 
ment about need, but there is some dis- 
pute about method: Older workers favor 
them because they stand to get them 
soon. One helper on an open-hearth 
furnace, for example, expects a $100-a- 
month pension now, against the $70 he 
would have had. He is 65, plans to work 
another year. He thinks the strike was 
worth while, both for himself and for the 
union. 

Some younger men want pensions es- 
tablished so that they will not have to 
support their fathers or their fathers-in- 
law. In the Homestead area there are a 
great many “steel families,” where fathers 
and sons both work in the mills. Fre- 
quently, when older workers retire on 
inadequate pensions, their sons have to 
support them. In these steel families 
there is no question about the need for 
pensions. 

On the other hand, a young repair- 
man, single and with no elderly parents 
to support, said: “I don’t think the strike 
was worth while. They should have 
talked a little longer and reached agree- 
ment.” He counted his wage loss at $400 
and doesn’t think he will get it back. In 
contrast, a highly paid technician, who 
lost $500 in six weeks of idleness, con- 
sidered his loss a justifiable sacrifice to 
maintain union power and avert worker 
contributions toward pensions. He 
claimed that, with contributions, young 
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workers who stayed on the job 
barely recover the amounts they pg 
The steel strike, however, omy 
little actual hardship among strike 
their families. As in the coal strike 
workers lived on credit. The diffepamn 
was that steelworkers had no comp 
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stores to rely on, but independent gm 


chants financed them by supply 
food, clothing and shoes on gq 
Dependence on credit in the latest 
was greater than during the 1946 stq 
In the earlier year, most workers} 
savings bonds to carry them throm 
but this year savings resources 
smaller. 

Where families ran into serious fig 
cial trouble, the union supplied stog 
relief through the Salvation Army, 
averaged $6.50 per family per weekg 
aggregated about $2,000 a week. J 
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State Department of Public Assistang 


also aided some families, usually by Ig 
that have to be repaid when work 
return to jobs. Fewer than one family 
10, however, had to resort to relief. ¥ 
Except for emergencies, no sf 
benefits were paid by the union. The 
was little complaint about this poli 
because the United Steelworkers stopp 
all salary payments to union officers, ff 
Mr. Murray down, during the strike 
Disagreement among steelwom 
also occurred over the issue of cont#f 
tory vs. noncontributory pensions. Af 
ber of workers expressed willingnes§ 
contribute something toward their @ 
retirement. But few felt very strom 
about this issue. The prevailing attifi 
seemed to be that, since the union 
manded the full package recommen 
by the President’s fact-finding bod 
they “wanted Phil Murray to stick by 
word.” 


Credit was bountiful during the strike—now it's time to pay 
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IBM products using 
electronic principles: 


Card-programmed Calculator 
Calculating Punch 

Statistical Machine 
Alphabetical Collator 
Punched Card Sorter 

Electric Time System with 
Electronic Self-regulation. 


IBM’s pioneering research and development in the application of 
the science of electronics to computing machines have added greatly 
to the reach and scope of man’s creative activity. 


Through the use of electron tubes such as the one shown above, 
IBM has produced machines which are hundreds of times faster 
than calculators based on mechanical principles. Accurate answers 
to scientific and business problems involving the most complicated 
mathematics are being obtained in minutes instead of hours, days 
instead of months. 


Through IBM Electronic Machines, the human mind is finding 
new release from mathematical drudgery. 


| INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


tr c\/ } 
i| 3 IV | World Headquarters Building 
ais. 590 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK 22, NEW YORK 








SAVINGS TO EVERYBODY_. 


Pipe Lines Help! 


YOUR NATION 


depends on strong 
industries... 


YOUR INDUSTRIES 


are only as strong as 
your Companies 


YOUR COMPANIES 


are only as strong as 
their ability to give you 


FTEN oil must travel thousands 
O of miles before reaching your 
dealer. 

And that’s where pipelines serve 
you well . . . for in many cases 
they're the most efficient, cost-cutting 
oil carriers there are. 

Pipelines are part of an efficient, 
integrated operation designed to 
keep your Mobilgas dealer com- 
petitive—supplied with high-qual- 
ity products at the right price. 

Efficiency is the reason why we 
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laid 3,000 miles of new pipelines last 
year alone. .why we bought new 
tankers and refining equipment, 
improved operations every step of 
the way from oil field to you. 
Today, 45,000 independent 
Mobilgas dealers, 1,400 indepen- 
dent Mobilgas jobbers serve mil- 
lions of motorists a day and are 
constantly creating bigger business 
opportunities for themselves. 


Everybody benefits from competitive 
efficiency! 


The Sign the Nation 
Knows... 


Builds as the Nation 
Grows! 


Your Biggest 
Money’s-Worth! 








SOCONY-VACUUM 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL COMPANY, INC., and Affiliates: MAGNOLIA PETROLEUM COMPANY, GENERAL PETROLEUM CORPORATION 
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HY A-BOMB WILL NOT BE USED 


Reported from LAKE SUCCESS 


Atom-bomb _ stockpiles are 
growing in Russia and U. S. But 

ances of an atom war are get- 
ing smaller. 

Diplomats see no chance of 
nternational controls, of plant in- 
spections, of a halt in bomb mak- 
ng by either side. 

Developing theory is that bomb 
tockpiles will cancel out. Neither 
ide will be willing to drop the 
irst one. So, if a war comes, 
bombs might be kept in cold 
storage. 


Atom bombs are piled up in U.S. 
and soon will be piling up in Russia. 

Bombs made in U. S. now give it an 
edge of military strength in the air. 
Bombs made in Russia, however, could 
cancel out that advantage. U. S., highly 
centralized, industries closely meshed, 
ismore vulnerable to atom bombs than 
Russia, decentralized, with industries 
less highly developed. 

Both sides, if bombs are dropped, will 
be hurt badly. Damage to one can be 
matched by damage to the other. 

At the start of an atomic-arms race, 
that fact is beginning to interest the 
diplomats and military planners who are 
studying the arms problem for the United 
Nations. A first, faint glimmer of a sug- 
gestion is heard that in this situation may 
lie the basis for a tacit understanding 
that would result in the atom bomb’s 
remaining in its bomb vault in the event 
of war. It was only the fact that neither 
side could gain decisively by its use that 
kept poison gas, for example, on the side 
lines in the last war. 

The Covergram shows the expected 
course of the atom-arms race that is forc- 
ing U.S. and Russia to think about the 
atom’s future use. 

U.S. by 1952, three years from 
now, is expected to have a stockpile of 
about 850 bombs. That is based upon 
an existing stockpile estimated at a mini- 
mum of 250 bombs, plus output of 200 
bombs per year, a rate considered the 
peacetime maximum for U.S. by Dr. J. 
Robert Oppenheimer; one of the bomb’s 
developers. U.S. now is stepping up pro- 
duction to the maximum rate. 
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Russia by 1952 is expected to pos- 
sess a stockpile of about 100 atom bombs. 
That is the considered estimate of a num- 
ber of U.S. atomic scientists appraising 
the capabilities of Russia. 

By that time, thus, both nations may 
have adequate stockpiles of atomic weap- 
ons. The U.S. edge in numbers, more- 
over, is not considered decisive. With 
targets limited largely to big cities, the 
number of bombs that can be used effi- 
ciently is described as limited. U.S. has 
only 92 such cities, Russia 81. The smaller 
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“MAYBE WE COULD SORT OF 
TAME HIM GRADUALLY’ 


Russian stockpile, as a result, could still 
hit all major targets and nullify, in large 
part, the U. S. ability to knock out Soviet 
industrial centers. 

What’s ahead for plans to use and 
control the atom is seen by many United 
Nations officials as this: 

Formal controls over production of 
atom bombs, being sought at this time 
in U.N. sessions, are not likely to be 
found, for reasons that follow. 

Inspection of each nation’s atomic 
plants by a world agency, basis for the 
U. S. control plan, is out. Feeling in the 
U.N. is that Premier Joseph Stalin will 
never agree to outside inspection of 
Soviet plants now that he can cancel 
out the U.S. advantage in atomic war- 
fare with a Soviet stockpile of bombs. 

Treaty agreement to halt production 
of bombs and destroy existing stockpiles, 


basis for Russia’s control plan, also is to 
get nowhere. U.S., with Russia in pos- 
session of the bomb, is certain to insist 


‘on some form of inspection to guarantee 


any such agreement. 

A moratorium on bomb production, 
too, is described as unfeasible. Any 
agreement simply to halt production of 
bombs is likely to be vetoed by Russia 
unless present stocks are first destroyed, 
and by U.S. unless an on-the-ground 
check on Russia is included. 

An atom-arms race is seen as the 
next step. Lacking international controls, 
U.S. and Russia are to be forced to build 
up atomic stockpiles, each for its own 
protection in the event of war. 

Use of the bomb, however, is be- 
lieved to be less likely after both sides 
build up their stockpiles than now, when 
U.S. has an ‘effective monopoly. As 
U.N. diplomats are beginning to see it: 

Russia, with a stockpile of atom bombs, 
is not likely to use those’ bombs so long 
as U.S. has a bigger stockpile. Soviet 
strength is concentrated in land armies 
that can overrun Europe, does not de- 
pend on ability to bomb Western cities 
or installations. 

U.S. is less likely to start using the 
bomb if retaliation from Russia is certain. 
Pressure on U. S. by its allies in Western 
Europe not to use the atom bomb already 
is appearing, on the theory that retalia- 
tion by Soviet bombs may be directed 
against cities in Europe. 

Tacit agreement not to use the atom, 
if war comes again, thus is seen in the 
U.N. as a developing possibility. That 
agreement, whether or not it is made 
openly, would not hinder production of 
bombs, but would reduce the chance of 
their use by fear of quick retaliation. 

An atom covenant could result. This, 
could resemble the prewar covenant 
against use of gas warfare. Both sides 
built up vast stockpiles of poison gas 
ready for instant use, yet none was used 
as neither side felt it could gain a deci- 
sion by gassing before retaliation de- 
stroyed its advantage. 

What it boils down to, then, is a grow- 
ing prospect that neither the U.S. plan 
nor any other plan for real atomic con- 
trol will be adopted, but that the chances 
of some agreement to ban the use of 
atomic stockpiles are increasing. It 
means, too, that the present emphasis on 
big atom bombers in U. S. defense strat- 
egy may have to be examined and altered 
in the years just ahead. 
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ERE IS THE ANSWER, Officially given, 

to the question of just what the 

atom bomb can do—and cannot do— 
if used in future war. 

An argument over the power of the 
atom bomb is dividing military serv- 
ices. The facts, as given by the Atom- 
ic Energy Commission, are these: 

Within h: ‘f a mile of a point just 
under the explosion, a radius of about 
nine blocks, destruction is nearly 
complete. Only survivors are those 
in deep bomb shelters, subways or 
strong concrete or steel buildings. 

In that area, blast pressure wrecks 
most buildings, radioactivity kills 
everyone who is out in the open, and 
intense heat starts big fires. 

From a half to 1 mile away, your 
chances of survival are slightly better. 
Biggest danger is from flying debris. 

Here, more buildings remain stand- 
ing, and individuals not directly ex- 
posed probably escape fatal burns 
and fatal doses of radioactivity. 

From 1 mile to 1% miles away, or 
up to perhaps 27 blocks from the ex- 
plosion, danger is still great. Most 
houses are wrecked in this area, spon- 
taneous fires break out, but radio- 
activity is dangerous only for 1% miles. 

From 1% to 2 miles away, damage 
caused by the bomb drops off rapidly. 
Most individuals in this area survive, 
unless caught in big fires. 

Beyond 2 miles from the explosion, 
finally, little damage may be expected 
in most sectors, although some build- 
ings may be wrecked 4 miles away. 
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MORE THAN 2 MILES: 


WITHIN 2 MILES: 


Blast causes general 
damage up to 2 miles, 
on the average, 
rf — 
sh is not so severe, 
WITHIN 14 MILES: causes some burns and 


Blast damage still fires up to 2-mile radius. 
is extensive to Radiation causes almost 


residential buildings. no deaths, may 


Flash causes fire cause some sickness. 


damage in inflammable 
areas, may cause 


great injuries up 
- to 1% miles radius, 
| drops off after that. 
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CAN CANADA KEEP HER BOOM? 


Reported from TORONTO and OTTAWA 


Booming Canada is beginning 
to wonder how long it will last. 
Troubles, slight so far, are getting 
worse here and there. 

Fear is that Britain’s hard times 
will back up into Canada, put 
another crimp in trade with U. S., 
slow things down generally. 

Troubles, as they grow, can 
hit U.S., too. Canada is Amer- 
ica’s biggest customer, the home 
of big U. S. investments. 


Canada, enjoying a boom while the 
U.S. has gone through a postwar set- 
back, is beginning to wonder about 
her business future. Businessmen sense 
trouble signs that grow from the cut in 
the value of Britain’s money. 

At the moment, all is well north of the 
U. S. border. Industry is humming. Trade 
is active. Jobs are plentiful. American 
capital is flowing in to start new busi- 
nesses or to establish more branch plants. 
Strikes are relatively few. 

All of this is important to the United 
States. It is important because American 
investments of around 5 billion dollars in 
Canada are immense and still growing. 
American businessmen sell more to Can- 
ada than to any other customer, with 
sales running about 2 billion dollars a 
year. 

Now, however, the first signs of trouble 
are appearing. The difficulty, as viewed 
on the ground by the inter-American 
editor of U.S. News & World Report, 
arises from Canada’s position as the big- 
gest customer of the U.S. and a large 
exporter to Britain. 

Payment for about half the goods 
Canada has been selling to Britain since 
the war has been made with Marshall 
Plan dollars or with charges against a 
1.25 billion dollar loan that Canada made 
to Britain. Now Canada feels that she 
cannot extend any more credit, and Mar- 
shall Plan funds will not last indefinitely. 

Canadians are convinced that, unless 
they purchase more British goods, Britain 
will have to trim sharply her buying from 
Canada. If that happens, the effect can be 
to break the boom. Canadians hope to 
avoid a deflation in their country by 
buying more from Britain and less from 
the U.S. and at the same time to sell 
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more goods and services to the U.S. 
in order to earn more dollars. 

The U. S. stake in what is happen- 
ing between Canada and Britain is a 
good deal larger than many Americans 
realize. 

American goods have been moving 
into Canada in larger volume than ever 
before. They are in evidence everywhere 
in the Dominion. They range from fruits 
and vegetables to coal and steel. 

While Canada is buying heavily from 
the U.S., she is increasing her own out- 
put. Industrialization is moving ahead 
fast, and American money and skills play 
a large part in it. American companies 
have about 8 billion dollars invested in 
branches and affiliated companies in 
Canada. 

American holdings run the scale 
from newsprint to oil, and from little 
plants employing 12 or 15 men to indus- 
tries having thousands on their pay rolls. 
Many of these industries, notably the 
automobile factories, import a large num- 
ber of U.S. parts. Others use only Cana- 
dian materials. 

Managers of these plants say produc- 
tion costs in Canada are lower than in 
the U.S. Wage rates are not as high, as 
a rule, and output per man-hour is good. 
Besides, a branch plant in Canada often 
can ship in parts and raw materials, pay- 
ing a lower tariff than would be charged 
on finished goods. So, more and more 
American companies are establishing 
branches across the border. 

An oil boom in Alberta and Saskatch- 
ewan is attracting still more U. S. money. 
Dollars spent there by American-owned 
companies already run far into the mil- 
lions, and the amount is increasing 
rapidly. 

American capital in Canada goes even 
beyond these direct investments, how- 
ever. About 2 billion dollars from the 
U.S., represented by American-owned 
bonds and debentures, is at work in the 
Dominion. 

With so much American money in- 
vested, the sending of interest and divi- 
dends to the U.S. causes a drain on the 
Dominion’s supply of U. S. dollars. These 
payments are running at the rate of more 
than 275 million dollars a year. If interest 
and dividends on Canadians’ investments 
in the U. S. are deducted, the net flow out 
of Canada is more than 240 million dol- 
lars. All told, thus, Canada is spending 
about 2.3 billion dollars a year in the 
United States. 





Canada is paying part of this }jl] 
by selling goods to the U. S. These sales, 
including gold and silver, amounted last 
year to about 1.65 billion dollars, more 
than ever before. American tourists are 
spending about 270 million dollars a year 
in Canada. That leaves a balance of 
about 400 million dollars a year against 
Canada in her trade with the U.S. 

Dollars received from sales to Britain 
used to enable Canada to bridge her gap 
in payments to the U.S., but these days 
are over, at least tor some time to come, 
Aside from 175 million dollars in Mar- 
shall Plan money for wheat purchases, 
Britain has few dollars in sight to pay 
for Canadian goods. 

Canada, meanwhile, is having to pay 
higher prices for American merchandise 
as the result of having devalued her dol- 


_lar 10 per cent. Oil bought with dollars 


already has become more costly, and coal 
prices have started to rise. As present 
stocks of American goods run out, prices 
are to go up all along the line. 

With these prices rising, there is a 
move in Canada to rely more on domestic 
products by increasing output. The steel 
industry already is boosting production. 
A good many industries are expected to 
follow suit. Canada is planning to make 
more of her own clothing, shoes and 
other items. 

These moves will cut down the need 
for U.S. goods. The rising output from 
the new oil fields in the West also will 
help, for nearly all of Canada’s imported 
oil comes from the dollar area. 

Mining activity, which has picked up 
since devaluation, is to relieve the dollar 
strain somewhat by making more gold 
available for sale to the U.S. Eventually 
shipments of iron ore from the recently 
discovered deposits in Quebec and Labra- 
dor will earn additional dollars. There is 
a strong hope, too, that the U. S. will cut 
tariffs and simplify customs procedures 
so that more Canadian products can get 
into the American market. 

Still, even with these developments, 
Canada’s receipts of American dollars ate 
not likely, right away, to be high enough 
so the Dominion can keep on buying 2 
billion dollars’ worth of U.S. goods 4 
year. 

Switch to Britain as the source of 
some of the items she has been getting i" 
the U.S., thus, is being pushed in the 
Dominion. Canada needs the British 
market for wheat and other exports, ye 
feels she cannot accept unconvertible 
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U.S. BRANCH PLANT IN CANADA 
At stake: billions in investments 


sterling in payment. If she buys enough 
goods from Britain, she can enable Britain 
to pay for Canadian products. And the 
British market is important to Canada, 
for it ranks second only to the American 
market. Already, Britain is talking about 
purchasing less from the Dominion. * 

Leader in the drive for more buying in 
Britain is a group of Canadian business- 
men, recently organized, called the Ster- 
ling-Dollar Board. Canadian officials, too, 
are active. Within recent weeks Cana- 
dians have started to buy more British 
automobiles and woolen goods. Plans of 
the Sterling-Dollar Board, however, go 
much further. 

The feeling is that Britain so far has 
been trying to sell only luxury items in 
the Canadian market. The idea is that 
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the British should broaden their sales 
efforts to cover such things as coal, cotton 
goods, steel, machinery, electrical equip- 
ment, home appliances and a variety of 
consumer goods. Many manufacturers 
who have been buying parts and other 
materials in the U.S. are checking now 
to see whether they can get suitable sub- 
stitutes in Britain: Among these manu- 
facturers are some branches of American 
firms. 

As the result of devaluation of the 
pound and the Canadian dollar, Britain 
now has a chance to get into the Domin- 
ion market on a competitive basis. With 
businessmen and officials in both coun- 
tries plugging for it, the chances are that 
quite a little more merchandise from the 
United Kingdom will be sold in Canada. 


—Photos from National Film Board 


CANADIAN PAPER FOR U. S. 
At stake: billions in sales 


How far this switch in buying will 
go is uncertain now. Canadian consumers 
like American products, and many of 
them will be slow to change over unless 
they can buy British goods cheaper. 
There is some question, too, as to how 
many British manufacturers are willing 
to tailor their merchandise and prices to 
fit the Canadian market. 

Many businessmen are convinced that 
this swing will be fairly broad. That will 
mean quite a cut in American sales, al- 
though it will leave Canada as the best 
customer of the U.S. Otherwise, Britain 
will make a deep slash in her buying of 
Canadian goods. That could make prod- 
ucts pile up in Canadian elevators and 
warehouses and could put the brakes on 
the boom that now is going strong. 
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Getting the Philippines under 
way as a prospering, independ- 
ent country turns out to be a cost- 
ly, uncertain job for the U. S. 

Politics is in a mess. Elections, 
fought on pro-America vs. anti- 
America issues, don’t begin to 
settle the problems. 

U. S. aid of $1.3 billion dollars 
has evaporated with little to 
show. Another dose of dollars is 
counted on to keep the islands 
going. But troubles and violence 
are ahead. 


Trouble in the Philippines is just 
beginning, not ending, with the recent 
elections in the young republic. The 
candidate preferred by the U. S. won. 
But the cost to the U.S. will be high. 

The winner in votes, President Elpidio 
Quirino, is pro-American. The inefficiency 
of his Government, however, has stalled 
Philippine recovery. And anti-American 
sentiment is growing in the republic, 
which was given its independence and 
starte1 off with 1.3 billion U.S. dollars. 

Runner-up in the bloody elections, 
Jose P. Laurel, is not pro-American. He 
was Japan’s puppet President before 
liberation. Now he leads a strange al- 
liance of Fascists, Communists, peasant 
farm workers and nationalists. He carried 
Manila 2 votes to 1, but ran second in 
the provinces. 

Startling fact to Americans new to the 
Philippines is that a man who helped 
Japan not only escaped execution and a 
life term in prison, but almost got elected 
President of a country where half the 
population receives U.S. war-damage and 
veterans payments. What is more, Mr. 
Laurel still expects to rule the country. 

Bill to the U. §. for the Quirino vic- 
tory at the polls, as Mr. Laurel sees it, 
may be higher than the U.S. is willing 
to pay. The defeated candidate is count- 
ing on economic troubles in the Philip- 
pines to bring more malcontents his way 
and to permit him to take over the Gov- 
ernment. 

So far, United States dollar payments 
to the Philippines, a country just over 
twice as large as the State of New York 
and containing about 19.5 million per- 
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Filipinos Vote, Fight; U.S. Pays 


Reported from MANILA 


sons, have not produced the expected 
surge toward recovery. Dollars spent 
have gone to such things as the rehabili- 
tation of private industry and roads, 
civilian relief, reconstruction, back pay 
to Philippine Scouts, tax refunds and 
military expenditures by the United 
States in the islands. 

The result of such spending is hard to 
find. Trade still is running against the 
Philippines at the rate of 250 million dol- 
lars a year. World prices for such things 





-U.S. Army 
RUNNER-UP LAUREL 
. . . powerful in defeat 


as coconut products and Manila hemp 
are going down, not up. The country’s 
earning power, thus, is likely to decrease 
unless production rises sharply. But pro- 
duction of hemp is down to one third of 
prewar rate. No spurt in other dollar- 
earning exports is visible. 

Government inefficiency is wasting 
many U.S. dollars. Until recently, only 
about one tenth of Philippine imports 
consisted of capital goods. Dollar bal- 
ances were dissipated on luxuries and 
other nonessentials. 

Government competition with private 
industry has frightened off much private 
investment. The Government is the larg- 
est sugar producer in the islands. It owns 
railroads, hotels and trading companies. 
Its factories produce textiles, cement, 
nails, shoes and electric-light bulbs. Busi- 
nessmen say these Government enter- 
pris yet first call on loar: from Gov- 





ernment banks and on imported capital 
goods and raw materials. 

Future costs of running the Philip. 
pines, President Quirino hopes, will stil] 
be underwritten by the U.S. He is start- 
ing the country on a five-year clevelop- 
ment program, which is to cost | billion 
dollars, and he hopes to get at least 500 
millions of this from the U.S.—more if 
necessary. 

All this is Mr. Laurel’s meat. Through- 
out the campaign and now he charges 


PRESIDENT QUIRINO 
. . . beleaguered in victory 


that the corruption, waste, inefficiency 
and incompetence of the Quirino Admin- 
istration are leading the Philippines to 
bankruptcy. He says he could get more 
U.S. aid than President Quirino by dem- 
onstrating his ability to run the country 
efficiently. 

Political future of the Philippines is 
by no means secured by the result of elec- 
tions. Instead, there is every chance that 
violence, guerrilla warfare may boil up. 

Election Day violence killed scores and 
injured hundreds. The official results, at 
best, are a dubious expression of public 
opinion. Armed men seized ballot boxes 
and kidnaped election officials. Tens ot 
thousands of votes were falsified; the 
returns from whole districts simply vat- 
ished. Election officials drawing as much 
as $7.50 a day for their work delayed the 
count as long as possible and, in some 
cases, handed over all ballots to the high- 
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est bidder. Many Filipinos feel that the 
elections settled nothing, that the real 
Quirino-Laurel contest is still ahead. 

President Quirino has spent a life- 
time in Philippine politics as a stanch 
friend of the U.S. He refused to help 
the Japanese, who killed his wife and 
two daughters before his eyes; he spent 
many months in prison during the occu- 
pation. Elected Vice President after lib- 
eration, he succeeded to the Presidency 
when General Manuel Roxas died in 
April last year. His health is poor; he 
leans heavily on his advisers. His per- 
sonal honesty is not questioned by Fili- 
pinos, but many of them doubt that he 
will be able to reform his Government. 

Currently, President Quirino appears 
well prepared to meet any attempt by 
his rival to seize power by force. Philip- 
pine Army troops, equipped from U. S. 
Army surplus stores, are kept alert. 

Mr. Laurel remains powerful. His 
friends admit that he is ruthless and 
ambitious; his enemies call him brilliant. 
He studied law in the U.S., but his 
trouble with Americans dates from 1923 
when, as Secretary of the Interior under 
Governor General Leonard Wood, he 
sought to remove an American official 
of the Manila police force for bribery. 
General Wood ordered the American re- 
instated; Mr. Laurel and other Filipino 
officials resigned. Since then Mr. Laurel 
has been anti-American, and, when the 
Japanese occupied the country, he. of- 
fered them his services. 

As Japan’s puppet President, Mr. 
Laurel was high on the list of war 
criminals. But General of the Army 
Douglas MacArthur exonerated his friend 
General Roxas of treason charges, al- 
though Roxas had served under Laurel 
during the occupation. So President 
Roxas last year set Mr. Laurel free. 

The Hukbalahaps are Mr. Laurel’s 
most fiery allies. They are an organization 
of peasants who want land reform. Dur- 
ing the Japanese occupation they fought 
the Japanese under a leader named Luis 
Taruc, a Communist. The Huks favor 
Mr, Laurel because he promises land re- 
form and opposes President Quirino. 
They are well-armed guerrilla fighters 
who can, if they choose, keep the central 
plain of Luzon, rice granary of the Philip- 
pines, in a state of war. 

Net result of this situation is likely 
to be a long period of trouble ahead for 
the Philippines and for the U.S. The 
Quirino Government, if it retains power, 
is likely to be an expensive ally for the 
U.S. Mr. Laurel, if he gets power, would 
still need U.S. aid for his country and 
would not be likely to try to force the 
U.S. out of its bases in the Philippines. 
U.S. plan to turn the Philippines into a 
model of democracy in the Far East, how- 
ver, is not working out. 
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—Ewing Galloway 


SHIPPING SUGAR 
Government competition frightens off private investment 
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Quick, sure cure for the com- 
mon cold is not proved yet. New 
drugs have not yet gone into bat- 
tle against the true cold virus. 

Cold symptoms, many of them 
allergies, clear up after treatment 
with the new medicines. A lot of 
suffering is relieved. 

But the real cold is stubborn as 
ever. It is hard to diagnose and 
even harder to treat, despite the 
claims. 


The common cold still continues to 
hold out against all drugs. A deluge 
of “cures,” just beginning to hit the 
public, appears likely to leave the cold 
virus unaffected—and just as annoying 
and costly as ever. 

At the same time, the new drugs—the 
widely discussed antihistamines—are to 
bring quick relief to millions suffering 
from what they think are true colds. 
That, briefly, is the most authentic evalu- 
ation of the new drugs that so far is avail- 
able. 

Truth about cold cures has been 
sought by U.S. News & World Report 
over a period of more than a year. Phy- 
sicians and research scientists best quali- 
fied to know the answers have been 
questioned. Reports of tests that, accord- 
ing to news accounts, produced “cures” 
in 9 out of 10 “cold” victims treated with 
antihistamines within one hour after 
symptoms appeared have been studied 
carefully. And the most-informed opinion 
has been sought on those tests. 

That investigation adds up to this: 

There is no proof—conclusive proof— 
that antihistamine drugs cure the com- 
mon cold—that is, a cold of virus origin. 
There is, in fact, no scientific proof that 
any drugs are at all helpful in warding 
off or curing virus colds. 

Diagnosis of a cold itself is not pos- 
sible for the average individual, or even 
for the average doctor. Too many other 
ailments—including many allergic reac- 
tions—produce symptoms like those of a 
cold. Thus, “colds” that are cured may 
be any of a dozen or more ailments. 

Failure of the antihistamines to cure 
colds, on the other hand, also has not 
been proved conclusiyely. Actually, other 
tests have been conducted—tests that 
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DRUGS CURE SNEEZES, NOT COLDS 


If Sniffles Are From Allergy, New Pills Work 





some experts consider to be on a sounder 
basis than those upon which claims for 
the new drugs are founded. In these 
other tests, the score for the new drugs 
in the fight against colds was zero. But 
these tests, too, are not absolutely con- 
clusive. It still is possible that antihista- 
mines can affect colds. 

Real value of the new pills that are 
about to be bought by millions will not 
be known for months. Their effect on 
colds, it seems clear, will not be shown 
until the U.S. Public Health Service 
undertakes to find the answers. It is in 
the laboratories of PHS at Bethesda, Md., 
that the cold virus has been isolated and 
is available for testing. When—or if—PHS 
actually uses the new pills to treat a 
large number of patients who have been 
inoculated with a cold virus, then it will 
be known whether the antihistamines 
really can cure a common cold. The 
weight of the best-informed opinion at 
this time is that the findings of any such 
tests will be negative. 

Sale of the new drugs, meanwhile, 
is rapidly being freed of Government re- 
‘strictions. Two private brands containing 
antihistamines already have been released 
by the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion for sale over the counters of the na- 


COLD OR ALLERGY? 
... one can be relieved 


—Black Star 












tion’s drugstores, without a doctor’s pre. 
scription. This was done after FDA 
found the two to be noninjurious. Now, a 
race is on among drug producers to get 
other varieties of the new drugs tested 
for toxicity and released for over-the- 
counter sale. 

Some of the antihistamines, however, 
produce undesirable side effects. Some 
make the patient drowsy, so that such 
activities as driving a car might become 
hazardous. Others are highly stimulating 
and are not recommended for persons 
with high blood pressure. Others produce 
nausea or nervousness in some people. 

FDA knows, moreover, that some of 
these toxic varieties of the antihistamines 
are being sold over the counter—without 
prescriptions. 

But the race to make varieties that are 
nontoxic is paying off. More and more of 
the new pills are expected to be released 
for easy sale. And producers already are 
swamped with orders from wholesalers. 
They, in turn, are being pushed by retail 
druggists, who regard antihistamines as 
the hottest thing the trade has seen in 
years. Trade prospects are clear, if the 
medical facts are not. 

Relief of what appear to be colds is 
being obtained by thousands of persons 
who are treating themselves 
with the new drugs. Members 
of the board of editors of U.S. 
News & World Report have had 
the same experience. With the 
direction and advice of physi- 
cians, they have been trying out 
the new drugs against colds for 
more than a year. They find, as 
others have, that sneezes and 
sniffles stop dramatically in a few 
minutes after they take antihista- 
mine tablets. 

Theory that is offered to explain 
these cures assumes that the com- 
mon cold starts as an allergic re- 
action. Antihistamines stop this 
reaction and, thus, stop the cold. 
That theory is being accepted by 
an increasing number of persons. 

All that remains to be dem- 
onstrated is that the ailments 
cured are virus colds—not just the 
sniffles caused by an allergy. For 
people who find cures for what 
they think are colds, that question 
may be academic. For others who 
are less successful in obtaining 
relief, the question is likely to be 
of real importance. 
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When paint goes on to stay 


Make-up that will stay on the face of a high school 
actor — paint that will last longer.and look better on 
home products and industrial equipment — 

both require a special paint base. 


That’s why so many leading manufacturers are 
turning to Armco Cold-Rolled Parnterip for use in steel 
products where extra-long life of paint finish is 
desirable. They know Cold-Rolled Patntcrip improves 
the salability and durability of such products 
as kitchen cabinets, porch furniture and furnace casings 
because it has been given a better paint base 
in Armco mills. They have learned from experience 


ARMCO STEEL CORPORATION DR 


HEADQUARTERS AT MIDDLETOWN, OHIO, WITH PLANTS AND SALES OFFICES FROM 
THE ARMCO INTERNATIONAL CORPORATION, WORLD-WIDE 


COAST TO COAST * 


that this mill-Bonderized steel holds 
paint several times longer than regular sheet steels. 
Bright, smooth, cold-rolled steel sheets are 
“flashed” with zinc before Bonderizing to help protect 
against rust attack until the product or 
equipment is painted. 
Cold-Rolled Parnterip is only one of many Armco 
Special-Purpose Steels that enable manufacturers 
to make improved products that give lasting satisfaction 
through better performance and longer wear. It’s why 
the purchaser so often asks to see the Armco trademark 
when buying steel products for home or business. 
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NOW...CAPEHART TONE BRINGS TELEVISION TO LIFE! 


Under Sponsorship of 
International Telephone and Telegraph Corporation 


As if the artist stepped out of the screen and into your 
very presence! That’s the feeling you get when you hear as 
well as see Capehart television. Through the world-known 
magic of its unrivalled tonal reproduction, Capehart brings 
television to life ... as no other receiver does. 

World-wide research and engineering facilities are available 
to Capehart-Farnsworth Corporation, as an 1 T & T associate. 
IT &T is proud to sponsor Capehart...a television instru- 
ment without equal. 


HERVA NELLI, star of Toscanini’s Opera Broadcasts of “ Aida” and of La Scala of Milan... 
With cast from San Carlo Opera Company featuring Eleanor Knapp as Amneris 


a. 


THERE’S MORE TO TELEVISION THAN MEETS THE EYE...WHEN YOU OWN A CAPEHART 


INTERNATIONAL TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH CORPORATION 
New York, N. Y. 
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>> Something's up in Russia. The Kremlin appears worried. These are signs: 
Peace talk is louder than ever. Military displays in Moscow are getting 

briefer. Soviet officials visiting Washington are saying, Let's be friends again. 
Purges, at same time, are spreading. All Soviet satellites are involved. 
Military crackdown on Poland is new, of Special significance. 

Successor to Stalin is hinted at in Moscow, while Stalin takes a vacation. 

Added up, these are signs of trouble, of concern in high places. 






















>> Joseph Stalin, nearing his 70th birthday, apparently has decided he won't 
live forever. Sooner or later, somebody else will have to take over, carry out 
plans Stalin has made but may not have time to execute. Stalin's way of hinting 
at this is to let a subordinate make the Speech of the year in Russia, celebrat- 
ing the Bolshevik revolution of 1917. It's as if President Truman had a Cabinet 
member deliver the annual state of the union address. Stalin, three times in 
the past, chose Vyacheslav Molotov to give this speech. This year, Stalin tapped 
a new candidate, Georgi M. Malenkov. Some day, Malenkov may succeed Stalin. 
















>> There are special reasons why Malenkov seems to have the inside track. 
Control of Communist Party is largely in Malenkov's hands, put there by 
Stalin. This control was essential to Stalin's own rise to power 25 years ago. 

Malenkov's power, as things stand, is greater than Molotov's, greater than 
that of anyone in Russia except Stalin. Malenkov runs the purges, cracks the 
whip over Communists everywhere, issues the orders that count most. 

Only catch is that all this power gives Malenkov more responsibility than 
others, makes him the goat if things don't go according to plan. If all goes 
well, Malenkov's star will continue to rise. But, if there's trouble, if 
Stalin's plans don't pan out, Malenkov's future--if any--may not be so bright. 

























>> Stalin evidently expects Malenkov to do three big jobs for him. 

Organizing Greater Soviet Union is one job. It involves tying all satel- 
lites as closely as possible to Moscow, without formally annexing them. 

Getting control of all Germany is another big job for Malenkov. 

Liquidating Tito is the third job. In a way, it's most important of all. 
if Communist split widens, all Stalin's plans are endangered. 























If Titoism spreads, 








>> Troubles coming to the surface show where and how Malenkov is working. 
Army troubles account in part for Moscow's new move in Poland. A Soviet 
marshal is now defense minister, boss of Poland's Army. Internal feuds, on top 


of economic distress, have led to a complete overhaul in Bulgaria. So far, 10 
(over) 
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high officials, including an acting premier and the Army chief of staff, have 
gone to jail at Moscow's direction. Fear of Tito is back of the purge beginning 
in Albania. There's too much friendliness toward Tito to suit Moscow. Titoism 
is also a factor in the purges still going on in Hungary and Czechoslovakia. 
Problem for Malenkov, before he can show Stalin a completed Greater Soviet 
Union, is to erase all traces of Titoism from the satellites, clean out unreli- 
able officials, make sure army and police are loyal to Moscow, speed up collec- 
tivization of farms, and see to it that each state is organized along Soviet 
lines. It's a big order. To fill it, purging will be necessary for quite a while. 








>> Poland, as well as Yugoslavia, is now a place to watch. Moscow's crack- 
down on Poland won't sit well with Poles, may just be the beginning of trouble. 

Governing Poland is now the job of a Soviet military man. This is what the 
appointment of Marshal Rokossovsky as Polish defense minister amounts to. 

Self-government by Poles is out. Moscow iS quite openly in charge. 

Danger to Moscow lies in fact that Poles are rabidly nationalistic and as 
rabidly anti-Russian. They're also used to fighting for their independence. 

Moscow, probably aware of all this, has reasons for taking the risk. Unreli- 
able Polish Army is one reason. Soldiers are mainly of peasant stock, loyal to 
Poland, devout Catholics, poor subjects for Communist indoctrination. Ina 
pinch, Russia couldn't count on them. Moscow is to make the Army over. 

Eastern Germany is another reason. If Soviet troops are pulled out of Ger- 
many, aS a propaganda move to please Germans, Moscow wants to be sure of Polish 
Army. Or, if deal with Germans requires changes in German-Polish boundary, at 

















the expense of Poland, reliable troops may be needed to keep the Poles in line. 
Outlook for Malenkov, as Stalin's heir apparent, is for trouble with the 
Poles, trouble with Tito, trouble with Germans, troubles with others, too. 





>> Reason why U.S., Britain, France find it hard to reach agreements on Germany, 
and stick to them, is the threat of German competition in world markets. 

It's German competition that is at the center of the argument over disman- 
tling of German factories for reparations. The less dismantling, the more German 
competition. As it is, France and Britain are in a deSperate race for markets. A 
revived Germany, back to prewar strength, means tougher competition. 





>> Steel illustrates problem. In background at Allies' Paris conference..... 

Key question is how much steel it's safe to let Germany produce. 

With steel output at 10 million tons, as at present, Germans can't produce 
enough goods to pay for needed imports. So U.S. has to continue subsidies. 

With steel output at _ 18 million tons, as it was before the war, Germans can 
probably come close to financing imports with exports, ending U.S. subsidies. Ad- 
ditional result, however, will be increased competition for Britain, France. And 
there's the fear, especially in France, that a Germany rebuilt to this extent may 
get back into the arms business, behave as in 1914 and 1939. 

Argument over dismantling comes in here, too. Question is whether to limit 
German steel capacity to 14 million tons, or to stop dismantling plants for repa- 
rations. If dismantling ends, steel capacity may exceed 18 million tons. 

Trend, despite French fears, is toward a stronger Germany. German pressure 
on Allies is getting to be quite effective. German agitation, an organized 


campaign, has kept the dismantling issue stirred up. 
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Satire, ‘| Was Hitler's Toothbrush,’ ls German Magazine's Reply 
To Rash of Memoirs About the Fuehrer—But Trend Worries Allies 


FRANKFURT 

ERMAN EpDIToRS are finding that few 
things attract readers like a picture 

and story of Adolf Hitler. In recent 
months, dozens of publications have 
printed special articles about the Fuehrer 
and his life. The demand seems to be 
growing. 

Little-known individuals and _ well- 
known personalities out of the Nazi past 
have been writing to “tell all.” Among 
others, memoirs have been published by 
valets, adjutants, secretaries, mistresses 
and chauffeurs of Hitler and other mem- 
bers of the Nazi inner circle. 

Most of the accounts are Sunday news- 
paper serials, but they are not limited to 
the sensational press. Many of the serials 
are published subsequently in book form. 
Several appear as so-called “inside sto- 
ries,” dealing with Hitler’s personal lite 
and written in an excited, “now it can be 
told” style. 

One day recently, at a large newsstand 
in Frankfurt, I counted five articles in 
five different magazines, as well as two 
books, dealing with Hitler. There were 
pictures of him in military dress, in civil- 
ian clothes, in dirty trench coat and in re- 
splendent evening attire. There was even 
one sketch of Hitler wrapped in a shroud. 
It illustrated an article about a medium’s 
conversation with Hitler’s ghost. 

Dominating the display was a copy of 
a national illustrated weekly with a full- 
page cover photograph of Hitler. The pic- 
ture announced the first installment of a 
new, five-part serial entitled: “Adolf 
Hitler, the Great Lover.” The story was 
being related by Herman Esser, co- 
founder of the Nazi Party, holder of party 
card No. 2, former editor of an official 
Nazi newspaper and one-time Nazi Min- 
ister of State. 

That magazine, the news dealer told 
me, was outselling all others for the week. 
Mr. Esser, convicted as a major offender 
under the de-Nazification law, was a 
fugitive from justice when the magazine 
first appeared. The publicity started a 
new hunt for him and he was returned to 
jail. Subsequent installments of the series 
will not carry his name. 

This recent trend toward Hitler stories 
is being investigated by U.S. officials, 
who already have made a preliminary 
report to John J. McCloy, the U.S. High 
Commissioner for Germany. 
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“What is disturbing,” the report says, 
“is the fact that there seems to be a 
flourishing market for [the Hitler litera- 
ture]. The general impression left on the 
reader is that the Fuehrer was, after all, 
rather a good Joe, more sinned against 
than sinning. 

“The apparently growing appetite of 
the German people for literature which 
slyly glorifies the Fuehrer is catered to by 
an increasingly impressive list of week- 
lies.” 

One weekly in Hannover has been 
serializing a book about Nazidom’s top 
leaders written by Rudolph Diels, former 
police chief of Berlin and a relative of 
Hermann Goering. A Frankfurt publica- 
tion has just completed a serial about 
the Fuehrer’s war strategy. A Nurem- 
berg magazine recently published a 
biography of Eva Braun, Hitler’s mis- 
tress. A Munich weekly is running a 
biography of Annaluise Uhlig, a school- 
girl who rose to movie stardom through 
her friendship with Hitler and other 
Nazi leaders. 

A Stuttgart magazine is serializing the 
memoirs of the engineer of Hitler’s yacht. 


Another type of Hitler literature is 
typified by three books that have been 
widely syndicated for newspapers in 
serialized form. These are “Hitler as 
Strategist,” by former Army Chief of Staff 
Gen. Franz Halder; “The Last Month,” by 
Luftwaffe Gen. Karl Koller, and “Settling 
Accounts With Hitler,” by Hitler’s former 
Economics Minister and financial expert, 
Hjalmar Schacht. The latter book alone 
sold 300,000 copies. These books place 
the blame for Germany’s aggression, 
defeat and subsequent troubles on Hit- 
ler’s shoulders alone. 

There seems to be a vogue for still an- 
other type of Hitleriana. One Stuttgart 
weekly is publishing in installments a 
series of contersations held with Hitler’s 
ghost by a medium identified as Madama 
Fr. Ch. According to the medium Hitler 
said: 

“Today from the beyond, I see things 
from an entirely different point of view. 
We worked knowingly to build up an 
arms industry to prevent economic chaos 
. . . We committed errors which could 
only end in the catastrophe of uncondi- 
tional surrender. But not everything for 
which we strove was bad.” 

Not only the Allies, but some German 
editors are becoming concerned about the 
spate of Hitler news features. A Frank- 
furt evening newspaper recently warned 
German publishers that they were play- 
ing with fire in printing Hitler stories. 

“All in all,” the paper said, “these 
naive memoirs tend to leave one with the 
impression that Hitler wasn’t so bad; a 
little violent but very generous. He drove 
millions of Germans into death, but basic- 
ally he was a good fellow, fond of children 
and flowers . . . 

“These publishers count on their read- 
ers’ stupidity but leave out of account 
the others who use such publications to 
their advantage, the Remain Trues who 
are awaiting their chance to persecute 
our people again.” 

Other German publications are at- 
tempting to combat the Hitler legend 
with ridicule. One recently printed an 
amusing satire entitled, “I was Hitler's 
toothbrush.” 

But these attacks do not seem to be 
having any effect on the reading public. 
A sensational Hitler story still attracts 
readers to almost any publication in Ger- 
many. R.K. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.’ 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





ALASKA—ANOTHER PEARL HARBOR? 
AN INTERVIEW WITH ERNEST GRUENING 


Governor of Alaska 





EDITOR’S NOTE: Russia and the U. S. are within 
eyesight of each other across Bering Strait. Yet 
Alaska is left virtually undefended and undevel- 
oped, while U.S. military planners talk of moving 
Coast States’ war plants back of the Rockies for 
safety. To discuss Alaska’s needs and possibili- 
ties and its place in the nation’s future, Governor 
Gruening was invited to the conference rooms 
of U.S. News & World Report for the interview 
that follows. 








ERNEST GRUENING was graduated from Harvard 
as a physician in 1912, but chose the press as his 
career. For 23 years he was a newspaperman and 
magazine writer and editor. His Government serv- 
ice began in 1917, when he helped to organize the 
Bureau of Imports in the War Trade Board. In 
1934, President Roosevelt appointed him to direct 
the Division of Territories and Island Posses- 
sions. Now 62 years old, he has been Governor 
of Alaska since 1939. 








Q Governor Gruening, would you say Alaska at the 
moment was a vulnerable spot for our defense? 

A It is wholly vulnerable because we have no de- 
fenses. The defense establishments that were created 
there for the second World War—at the beginning of 
which we were also absolutely defenseless—have been 
virtually decommissioned. For any future war we 
have next to nothing—offensive or defensive. We 
could be taken tomorrow by a minor-scale air-borne 
invasion. 

Q From where? 

A From Siberia—either across Bering Strait or over 
the Pole. 

Q How small a force could do it? 

A One parachute division possibly—and certainly 
two. We have at present about 7,000 troops in Alaska 
and the reason we haven’t more is because there is 
no housing for them. We can’t house our troops in 
an Alaskan winter, except in time of actual war, in 
tents. 

Q Does this affect the security of the West Coast 
of the United States? 

A This situation was emphasized by the decision 
of the Air Force to start removing some of the military 
factories from the Pacific Coast. The Boeing plant 
has been in Seattle almost since the beginning of 
aviation. It’s the biggest factory in Seattle, em- 
ploying 25,000 people. The people of that region 
were horrified to learn that the Air Force was pro- 
posing to transfer most of the production of Boeing 
to Wichita. 

They held a hearing out there. Secretary of the Air 


Force Symington and General Wolfe [Lieut. Gen. 
Kenneth P. Wolfe, Deputy Chief of Staff for Materiel, 
U.S. Air Force] came out. They were questioned why 
this was being done—it would be a costly process, 
either moving thousands of families or training entirely 
new personnel. In reply, they admitted the Pacific 
Coast was vulnerable to air attack from Siberia. There 
was consternation because this attitude implicated the 
whole West Coast—not only this plant but other 
plants all the way down the Coast. They have moved 
some other plant from Southern California to Texas, 
etc. 

So the Air Force representatives explained their 
reasoning as follows: 

“We are informed the Russians have a type of 
plane in great numbers which can make the round trip 
from Eastern Siberia, drop its bombs, and return— 
2,200 miles each way. But they can’t get to Wichita, 
Kans., which is 3,600 miles.” 

This seemed very fallacious reasoning to us. In 
the first place, if the Soviets-have a plane which can 
fly 4,400 miles today, two years from now they will 
doubtless have a plane which can fly another 1,000 
miles, and further a year or two later. 

But actually the great fallacy of this Air Force 
concept was that under it the Russians were appat- 
ently expected to fly over Alaska. Obviously, if 
Alaska were adequately defended, had a complete 
radar system and enough fighter planes, any such 
proposed air raid would be intercepted during the 
very long flight over Alaska, and a lot of the hostile 
aircraft would be shot down. 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 





Defenses called so weak that two divisions of paratroopers could take all—Five 
million Russians have settled across Strait from Alaska’s 100,000— 


Economic upbuilding of Territory is held vital need 


Apparently the planners of the “run behind the 
Rockies” policy didn’t visualize that. If Alaska were 
properly defended the only way an attack from Siberia 
could reach the Northwest Coast of the United States 
would be by flying southward around the Aleutians, 
which would add 700 or 800 miles each way, in which 
case it would be very little further, if any further, to 
fly to Wichita, or Omaha or Kansas City or Detroit 
or Chicago. These vital centers could be attacked by 
hostile planes flying north of Alaska and then turning 
south just east of the Rockies and flying down over 
the prairie provinces of Canada and over our own 
prairie States. 

What struck us all as fantastic was that any branch 
of our armed forces would frankly admit and act on 
the assumption that any part of America was vulner- 
able to attack, instead of taking the stand that all 
parts of America must be defended at any cost. And 
of course, it seems nonsense to assume that if one part 
of our country is subject to attack all the rest of it 
isn’t equally vulnerable. 


Face to Face With the Soviet 


Q Do you feel they are crossing Alaska off—that is, 
letting Alaska go by default? 

A That would seem to be the implication. There’s 
quite a contrast between our policy in Europe and in 
Asia. While we have been holding back the Com- 
munist advance in Europe, their hordes have overrun 
Asia. And, remember, the continent of Asia is visible 
to the naked eye from Alaska at several points. You 
can stand on Cape Prince of Wales on the Alaskan 
mainland and look across Bering Strait to Siberia. 
At the Diomedes, Soviet Siberia and Alaska are only 
21% miles apart. 

So what is the consistency of a policy that will pour 
out billions for defense on our eastern front (I’m not 
disagreeing with that policy, I think it is good, calcu- 
lated risk), but not doing the equivalent on our west- 
ern front where the threat is closer? 

At our back door we are not separated from the 
potential enemy by 3,000 miles of Atlantic Ocean plus 
a thousand miles of land occupied by friendly and 
allied forces. 

Q Can you explain this inconsistency? 

A No, I cannot. But I know that the Territory of 








—Harris & Ewing 


GOVERNOR ERNEST GRUENING 


Alaska has always had difficulty in getting appropria- 
tions for defense. The absolute minimum that Con- 
gress was asked for by the joint commands was 137 
million dollars for radar screens, for military housing 
and other essentials. 

In August we learned to our amazement that Con- 
gress was not going to act on any of it at that session. 
We were left with the hope that they might possibly 
act on it at the next session. Well, this, in addition to 
postponing an already long-overdue defense, would 
have been very wasteful, because in Alaska we have 
contractors’ organizations which would have had to 
disband and then recruit their personnel all over again. 
That is one reason why housing construction has been 
so costly in Alaska. 

It is impossible for the military to plan even one 
year ahead. They are dependent upon these budgetary 
actions—or inactions—which have no continuity and 
which can’t be forecast. 

Q Could you do anything to try to improve the 
situation? 

A Of course, we made vigorous protest against post- 
ponement of a beginning of defense. I sent numerous 


(Continued on page 34) 
































































wires to members of Congress pointing out that 
Alaska is defenseless. That wasn’t just my layman’s 
view. That was the unqualified. view of every respon- 
sible Army, Navy, and Air Force officer in Alaska— 
the men who would in consequence of that defenseless- 
ness become expendable in the event of attack. 

Q Didn’t the Joint Chiefs go up there recently? 

A The Joint Chiefs came to Alaska recently and 
confirmed that situation and recommended the imme- 
diate authorization of this 137 million dollars—which 
when expended would only give us an absolute mini- 
mum of defense. 

Q Congress passed the bill, didn’t it? 

A Yes, but Congress cut it down to 96 million dol- 
lars. If the Russians should make a military move in 
Europe they would first have to encounter such armed 
forces as exist in the friendly countries. But over on 
our front there would be no such delay—the invasion 
could come without warning. And in Alaska we are 
not prepared for that. 


The Cost of Retaking Territory 


Q If they took Alaska, the layman would assume 
we could bomb them out of there. Would this be a 
sound assumption? 

A Why should we assume that? It would be a very 
difficult and costly operation. It might require a 
million men. It would be easier for the enemy to stay 
in once they’re in than for us—we’re 700 miles away 
from the United States at our nearest point—to drive 
the occupying forces out of Alaska. Meanwhile any 
part of the United States could be attacked from the 
enemy-held Alaskan airfields; and we couldn’t bomb 
them out of Alaska without bombing a lot of Ameri- 
can communities at the same time. They could come 
over with not over two divisions which would be all 
that would be necessary to take what we now have. 

Q And what leads you to believe that there are any 
air-borne divisions in Siberia? 

A While they’ve kept the thing pretty well covered 
up, we know that there is great activity up there. 

Q What kind of activity? 

A Great economic development—they’ve built great 
cities up there, they’ve moved a lot of people. That’s 
in the region roughly corresponding to Alaska—about 
600,000 square miles—including up to about 500 miles 
west of the Bering Strait—that region has been 
intensively settled. 

There are agricultural experiment stations every 
hundred miles. The Soviets have pushed the borders of 
agriculture farther north than it ever had been be- 
lieved possible, developing new strains of grain and 
new crops, and integrating agriculture with mining and 
industry and military establishments. 

Q How many people do you think the Russians 
have in that area? 

A I should say they have pretty close to 5 million. 

Q And what have we in Alaska? 

A A hundred thousand, possibly more; the coming 
census will furnish the answer. 


Q Have you ever heard anything about a patriotic 
desire among the Russians to regain Alaska? 

A Oh yes, they have stated officially in Pravda and 
Izvestia, their Government newspaper organs, that the 
Czars had no right whatever to sell Alaska to America 
in 1867 and they do not recognize that sale. Which 
is one of the additional reasons among all the others. 
I think, for giving Alaska Statehood promptly and 
answering that threat. 

Q Do you think Statehood would help strengthen 
Alaska? 

A Statehood is inseparably connected with defense 
—we are convinced we will never get adequate defenses 
until we get Statehood. 

Q From what you say, then, Alaska could be the 
Pearl Harbor of the next war? 

A Definitely. In fact, that’s exactly what I said in 
my telegrams to members of Congress, adding that if 
there is another Pearl Harbor it shall not be said that 
warning has not been given. 

Q It wouldn’t just be a Pearl Harbor, because this 
time they would occupy? 

A It would be much more serious than Pear] Harbor 
because, once they were in, it would be a tremen- 
dous job to oust them. And in addition to that the 
Russians have a know-how of living and operating in 
the Arctic, which we Americans haven’t, and have 
still to acquire. 

Q Can you tell us why Congress has taken this 
attitude over the years toward Alaska? 

A Of course a territory, particularly Alaska, is a 
stepchild in the national family. We in Alaska have 
been under the flag for 82 years and the relationship 
of the Federal Government to Alaska has been one of 
lack of interest and lack of knowledge. 

Q What about the offensive opportunity from 
Alaska to Siberia—have we anything up there? 

A No. It ought to be clear that if we were attacked 
we should likewise start a counteroffensive. 

Q It has been assumed here that the B-36s had a 
base in Alaska. Is that so? 

A They have some planes up there, but we do not 
have what is needed. 

Q At Fairbanks? 

A Some near Fairbanks. 

Q Do we have any naval strength in those waters? 

A We have a principal naval base, Kodiak, which 
was one of the three bases which were built early in 
the war. The others have been abandoned. And then 
there has been a joint Army, Navy and Air Force 
base at Adak. But we have very little on the coast. 

Q Is the defense of the Aleutians a Navy problem 
alone? 

A Well, the Aleutians contain joint Army, Navy 
and Air Force bases, and these are important both 
defensively and offensively. I would say that this 
is an aspect of the whole general problem of de- 
fending Alaska. The Aleutian Islands, being part of 
American territory, are useful for offense. It would 
be extremely dangerous if they fell into the hands 
of the enemy. 
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Is Bigger Than You Think 


"(Territory's Length and Breadth Reach Limits of U.S. Map) 
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Few People, Lots of Resources 


POPULATION: 100,000 AREA: 585,000 square miles, one fifth the size of the U.S. 


TRANSPORTATION: 471 


miles of railroads « 3,000 miles of highways and roads « 7 million air miles flown per year CLIMATE: Ranges from 
that of the North Pole to that of Philadelphia FARM LAND UNDER CULTIVATION: 12,000 acres UNDEVELOPED 
FARM LAND: 2 million acres suitable for cultivation «4 million acres suitable for grazing CHIEF INDUSTRIES: 
fishing, mining (chiefly gold), furs, lumber UNDEVELOPED RESOURCES: Minerals—coal, oil, zinc, nickel, tungsten, 
tin, chromite, iron, mercury, graphite, limestone, antimony, platinum « Timber—on a vast scale « Hydroelectric power 
—A potential 50 billion kilowatt hours a year is almost untouched 


Q Then you believe it would be a mistake to aban- 
don the defense of the Aleutian Islands? 

A I think it is important to defend every inch of 
American soil. 

Q Would it be possible for the new Alcan Highway 
to supply Alaska’s needs from a defense standpoint? 

A I doubt it—because of its great length and the 
possibility that communications might at times be 
interrupted by floods. 

Q Then Alaska really has to be supplied by sea 
primarily from a defense standpoint? 

A That is correct. And that’s one of the reasons why 
there is a good deal of interest in a railroad from the 
States to Alaska. 

Q Where would that railroad be from? 

A Well, it would probably come from the State of 
Washington and go up in back of the Coast Range and 
through White Horse or some point near there. 

Q And that would cover all the defense needs in case 
the sea routes were cut off? 

A Yes, it would. Obviously, if there were great 
haste in supplying defense needs, every method of 
transportation would be called into play. 

Q How long isthe Alcan route? 
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A When you leave the U.S. it’s some 500 miles to 
Edmonton. Then you have about 400 miles of un- 
improved road to Dawson Creek where the highway 
begins, and then from Dawson Creek to the Alaska 
boundary is about 1,200 miles. So there are about 
2,100 miles in Canada. 

Q Can the road be used now? 

A Oh, yes, the road is being used and has been very 
useful. It is not a hard-surfaced road. We hope it 
will be surfaced. 

Q Can you drive all the way from this country? 

A Yes, you can drive from Washington, D. C., and 
be in Fairbanks or Anchorage in a few days. And this 
artery of communication will improve, especially if 
it is hard-surfaced. We are hard-surfacing all of the 
highway in Alaska and trying to get the Canadians to 
do the same. 

Q Are there places people can stop along the way? 

A Yes. 

Q Can you get gas and oil, etc? 

A Yes, and that service is improving all the time. 
An increasing number of people are using the high- 
way. Some 7,000 or 8,000 cars went over it last year. 


(Continued on page 36) 
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Q You spoke of 100,000 population in Alaska. 
What could you support? 

A Well, Scandinavia and Finland—which have 
comparable climate and comparable latitudes, in 
about three quarters of Alaska’s area, support some 
13 million people. Alaska could certainly support 1 
million people. 

Q What would they do? 

A There are lots of things that can be done and 
which need development. Of course that’s one of 
the difficulties we have there. We have never de- 
veloped the pulp and paper industry, for instance, 
although we have the largest stand of virgin timber 
left in the United States. 

Q Is there any oil up there? 

A The Navy is finding some oil up north. And 
there’s mining and agriculture. The mining hitherto 
has largely been gold mining because there’s never 
been any great incentive to go after the other 
minerals. 

Q Any uranium up there? 

A We don’t know if there is. However, there are 
copper, tungsten, chromium and antimony, lead, 
iron, mercury, the platinum metals—and vast coal 
deposits. 

Q All in abundant quantities? 

A There are some very substantial deposits. 

Q Are those deposits being developed at all? 

A Not as much as they should be. 

Q Are there any comparable deposits in Siberia? 

A I don’t know. I should also add that Alaska 
has the greatest undeveloped hydroelectric poten- 
tialities on the continent. 


The Argument for Statehood 


Q What is the main argument for Statehood, as 
you see it? 

A Alaska will never be developed as well as ade- 
quately defended until we have two Senators to 
represent us in Washington. Economic development 
and defense are inseparable. You cannot defend 
a vacuum. Population needs to be increased. In 
addition to the fact that Alaska is a great relatively 
empty area to which a lot of restless Americans 
want to go, there is now a very definite assignment 
to build up Alaska as part of our “cold war.” Our 
conflict with Russia is an ideological war, which 
may last as long as any of us live. If possible we 
want to keep it so and avoid a shooting war. In 
this war of ideas we are trying to demonstrate to 
the world that our free-enterprise system is a better 
system than theirs. 

We are trying to convince the rest of mankind 
that a free society such as ours is more productive 
of happiness and more enduring than the police 
state. And I know of no better way of demonstrat- 
ing that than to build up such a society in those 
northern latitudes. 

Q Can it be done so far north? 

A Yes, the Scandinavians and Finns have done 


—., 


it. They’re the only free peoples who have built 
up a stable economy and a high civilization in those 
far northern latitudes. The Canadians haven’t gone 
that far north. Canada’s population grows sparse 
500 miles north of the American boundary. 

Q Why hasn’t Canada done it? 

A I think that the Canadians are moving north 
somewhat now—the trend is northward all the 
time. There hasn’t been any great pressure for it 
to date. But we know that the Russians are develop- 
ing their type of society with great vigor, in East- 
ern Siberia, the Soviet area which corresponds with 
Alaska historically, climatically and strategically. 
A very proper answer for us is to do it in our terri- 
tory with no less vigor but according to our Amer- 
ican ideas and traditions. 


Changing Ideas About Alaska 


Q What are the obstacles to carrying out this 
purpose? 

A First we must get rid of some of the erroneous 
ideas about Alaska. One of the great misconcep- 
tions about Alaska concerns the climate. 

Alaska is not, as earlier and uninformed critics 
alleged, a “land of snow and ice.” Actually in 
Alaska’s 586,000 square miles there are several 
climates. The part of Alaska where most Alaskans 
live, the southern part, the coastal area south of 
the Alaska range, has a milder climate than the 
northern half of the United States. Our coastal 
climate is not very different from that of Puget 
Sound. 

Q Is the climate favorable to agriculture? 

A Agriculture is one of the activities that should 
be fully developed in Alaska. 

But we have been ever subject to discrimination, 
sometimes by the Congress and sometimes by the 
executive departments. 

Q Is it better now? 

A Yes, the attitude has changed considerably in 
the last few years, principally because of this Ad- 
ministration’s interest in Alaska that of course is 
based in part on the international situation. But we 
are convinced that changing administrations might 
alter that friendly attitude and that Statehood is 
the only answer. We feel that Statehood would not 
merely be beneficial to Alaska but in the national 
interest. 

Q What is the issue as you see it? 

A It’s a national issue: 

Shall Alaska remain undefended and undevel- 
oped, or at best slightly defended and little de- 
veloped, and through its weakness imperil our 
national sefety? 

Or shall Alaska become the great northern and 
western bulwark of defense for our Western Hem- 
isphere and the outpost and fortress of the Ameri- 
can way of life? 

We hope that the next session of Congress will 
provide the answer. 
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Senator-Elect Lehman and New Jersey’s Governor Driscoll, 
Election Winners, Rise to the Top Rank in Political Reckoning 


A group of 1949 election winners is ex- 
pected to figure importantly in the news of 
the future. These men—and one woman— 
are known, for the most part, only in their 
States or communities. A closer acquaint- 
ance will yield a clearer understanding of 
events as they unfold. To meet the win- 
ners: 
> Alfred E. Driscoll has become a force- 
ful figure in the Republican Party by his 
re-election as Governor of New Jersey. 
Already, he is widely suggested as a presi- 
dential possibility. In such a candidacy, 
however, he would face strong opposition 
from Senator Robert A. Taft, of Ohio, or, 
perhaps, General Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
Some of his supporters think the vice- 
presidential nomination would be more 
probable. 

In any event, his victory on a day when 
most elections went Democratic has es- 
tablished him firmly in the top rank of 
his party. This comes as a matter of some 
regret to numerous Old Guard conserva- 
tive Republicans, for Mr. Driscoll has 
behind him a firm record of liberalism. 

Governor. In his first term, Mr. Dris- 
coll pushed through a new State constitu- 
tion. It approves collective bargaining. It 
contains an equal-rights clause under 
which racial segregation is being ended 
in the schools and the State militia. In ad- 
dition, the Governor has been solicitous 
in matters of housing and social welfare. 

This record helped to re-elect him. He 
was assisted, too, by the fact that the 
State apparently was ready to cast off the 
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... ‘Fair Dealer” 
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... for President? 


last lingering remnants of the political 
control of Frank Hague, former mayor of 
Jersey City. 

As a result, labor refrained from back- 
ing the Hague-endorsed Democratic can- 
didate, Elmer H. Wene. Democratic lead- 
ers in the old Hague-dominated bailiwick 
in northern New Jersey lent Mr. Driscoll 
their tacit support. Many liberal Demo- 
crats worked and voted for him. 

He carried Jersey City by a substantial 
margin and barely missed carrying all of 
Hudson County. It was enough for Mr. 
Hague, whose political machine has been 
denounced many times. He now says he 
is stepping aside. 

Mr. Driscoll, 47, is young as national 
politicians go. After Williams College and 
Harvard Law School, he practiced law 
and went into politics, climbing to the 
Governorship through the legislature and 
the post of State Alcoholic Beverage Com- 
missioner. He now is in a position to 
strengthen himself in New Jersey, by the 
use of newly granted patronage powers, 
and await his chance for national office. 
> Herbert H. Lehman, Senator-elect 
from New York brings into Congress a 
ready vote and voice for nearly, but not 
quite all, of President Truman’s “Fair 
Deal” policies. Mr. Lehman, a wealthy 
investment banker and steadfast liberal, 
has devoted a long career to much the 
same goals that the President is seeking. 

As a youth, Mr. Lehman, the son of a 
German-Jewish immigrant who prospered 
in cotton, was attracted by social welfare 


and settlement-house work. As Governor 
of New York for ten years, he instituted a 
broad program of social and labor legisla- 
tion, supplementing the New Deal. As 
director of postwar European relief dis- 
tribution, he found a wide outlet for his 
humanitarian impulses. The late Franklin 
D. Roosevelt often referred to Mr. Leh- 
man as “my good right arm.” 

“Fair Deal” issue. The Senator-elect 
made the “Fair Deal” the primary issue 
of his campaign. His opponent, Sena- 
tor John Foster Dulles, accepted the 
challenge and appealed for votes on the 
argument that a “welfare state” meant big 
Government, “statism,” with no regard 
for the individual. Mr. Lehman, a proved 
vote getter, won handily. 

Despite this campaign emphasis, the 
new Senator is not expected to cast an 
automatic vote for Administration pro- 
posals. He made it clear that he disap- 
proves of “he Brannan agricultural plan 
and the President’s compulsory health- 
insurance program. He is for the “Fair 
Deal,” in general, but apparently reserves 
the right to be selective about its details. 

This is characteristic. His relations with 
Mr. Roosevelt were of the closest. And 
yet Mr. Lehman occasionally opposed 
New Deal ideas, particularly the Supreme 
Court reorganization scheme of 1937. 
That opposition created a breach that was 
not mended until he backed Mr. Roose- 
velt in the 1940, third-term, campaign. 

Mr. Lehman, filling the unexpired term 
of Robert F. Wagner, has one year to 
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People of the Week 





serve. Then, he probably will run for re- 
election, perhaps with Governor Thomas 
E. Dewey as his opponent. 
> William O’Dwyer, who came to the 
U.S. at 19, an Irish immigrant with 
$23.35 in his pockets, was re-elected 
mayor of New York City. His job often is 
called the hardest administrative post in 
the country except the Presidency. He 
did not want to run for re-election, and 
says his office is one “that I would not 
wish on my worst enemy.” 
Nevertheless, he was prevailed upon to 
run, because he is a vote getter, and be- 
cause the record of his first term contains 
much that even his critics applaud. He 
defied Tammany Hall and called for its 
reorganization. He contended with strikes 


i 


gang. Later, on leave from the district 
attorney's office, he went into the Army 
a major and emerged a brigadier gener) 
Mr. O’Dwyer’s Irish background, , 
vivid sense of humor, a driving toughnes 
when toughness is needed, and a warm 
feeling for people are considered inyaly. 
able assets in winning and running his job, 
>John B. Hynes, a shy, unassuming 
municipal employe, now is Boston’s ney. 
ly elected mayor. He also is the man who 
finally beat James M. Curley, for years- 
in and out of jail—virtual boss of the city’s 
politics. 
Mr. Hynes won narrowly in a five-man 
race, on the simple issue of Mr. Curley’s 
old-fashioned machine methods of mp. 
ning the city. Mr. Curley is out for good, 





BOSTON’S CURLEY AND MAYOR-ELECT HYNES_ 
For an old-fashioned machine: defeat 


and street-choking blizzards. He op- 
posed the Taft-Hartley law, supported 
the Zionist movement in Palestine, and 
worked for racial understanding. Mr. 
O’Dwyer also gave the city its first bil- 
lion-dollar budget and settled the long- 
standing issue of the subway fare by 
raising the rate from a nickel to a dime. 

Alger boy. The Mayor's rise to his 
present heights was in the best American 
Alger-boy tradition. After his arrival here 
he worked as a $9-a-week grocery clerk, 
as a hod carrier, deck hand, coal passer, 
bartender, policeman, detective, lawyer, 
judge, district attorney, general in the 
Army and finally mayor. 

As a policeman, he trod a Brooklyn 
beat by day and studied law at Fordham 
University by night. After several years 
of practice, he was named to the bench, 
but he stepped down in 1938 to run suc- 
cessfully for district attorney. Soon after- 
ward, he came to national attention by 
breaking up the Brooklyn Murder, Inc., 


many Bostonians think, asserting that, at 
his age, 74, a comeback would be im- 
probable, if not impossible. 

The new mayor was once a Curley 
henchman. He took a minor city job 29 
years ago and gradually worked his way 
up to what, under Boston civil-service 
rules, was a lifetime tenure as city clerk. 
When Mr. Curley went to prison for mail 
fraud in 1947, the State legislature made 
Mr. Hynes acting mayor. 

A mild reform government is in pros- 
pect. Mr. Hynes plans first of all to re 
move many of Mr. Curley’s department 
heads because he does not like theif 
methods, as he observed them during 
his brief period as Mr. Curley’s sub- 
stitute. 
> John F. Shelley, a top California labor 
leader, gets a seat in the House of Repre- 
sentatives prepared to vote for President 
Truman’s measures. Mr. Shelley, presi- 
dent of the California Federation of La- 
bor and of the San Francisco Labor 
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Council, has made a career of labor, 
politics and civic affairs. 

A member of the Teamsters Union for 
90 years, he also has served in the State 
Senate since 1939, and has been active in 
local Red Cross and other enterprises. He 
has a law degree from the University of 
San Francisco. 

Mr. Shelley, a Democrat, was elected 
to fill the unexpired term of a Republican, 
Richard J. Welch. Mr. Welch voted for 
New Deal measures with a regularity that 
often irked G.O.P. colleagues. No marked 
change in House roll calls is expected 
to result from Mr. Shelley’s election. 
> Mrs. Edna F. Kelly joins the feminine 
contingent in the House. Mrs. Kelly, a 
Democrat, was elected to fill out the term 


MRS. EDNA F. KELLY 
. .. new lady of the House 


of another Democrat, the late Andrew L. 
Somers, of New York. 

She is 43, a slender brunette, a widow, 
and the mother of two children. For seven 
years, she was research director for the 
Democratic Party in Albany. There she 
gained a wide legislative experience. Her 
job was to prepare research reports on 
both sides of issues as they arose. 

Personally, her interests lay with State 
aid for public schools, in schools for spas- 
tic children and appropriations for youth 
recreation. Campaigning for her new post, 
she supported the Administration pro- 
gram, with the addition of a call for elim- 
ination of excise taxes on luxury items. 

Mrs. Kelly, from a Brooklyn district, is 
the first New York City Democratic wom- 
an to serve in Congress. She was nomi- 
nated by the party in line with a new 
policy of opening up more political op- 
portunities to women. She received nearly 
twice as many ballots as her two male op- 
ponents combined. 
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HE WINGED DIAMOND on 

the nose of this Erie diesel is 
more than decoration—it stands as 
a symbol of high performance. As 
a matter of fact, you needn’t go any 
further than this same diesel to find 
a good example of what we mean. 


For it is this forward-looking policy 
that has given the Erie a well-earned 
place among the top railroads of 
America. Today, Erie’s roster of diesel 
locomotives totals 184 in use, or on 
order. This is one of the highest per- 
centages of diesel ownership among 
eastern railroads. 

These modern locomotives provide 


the smooth power for Erie passenger 
trains and the brawn that hauls 65% 
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of all freight over the Erie’s 2,000 
miles of railroad. Their record shows 
up in improved schedules and in 
better on-time performance. 

So when you see this winged Erie 
diamond, think of it as the symbol of 
Erie’s continuous search to improve 
the safe, dependable transportation 
of both passengers and freight. 
It’s all there—“right on the nose!” 
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Serving the Heart of Industrial America 
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Special Report. 


Pattern for pensions is set. 
Changes in Social Security law, 
due next year, tie in with private- 
pension plans of business. 

Putting federal, private plans 
together shows a worker what 
he can expect. It also shows em- 
ployers what the cost will be. 


Every employer can sit down now 
with pencil and paper and figure out 
just about where he stands on old-age 
pensions. An individual, too, is able 
to discover what Government is to offer 
him when he retires under the plan 
to be approved in 1950 by Congress. 

Big unions set $100 a month as their 
pension goal, for workers with 25 years 
of continuous service to a single com- 


Retired Pay for a Married Worker... 
How Congress Plans to Raise It 


Monthly Social Security 
Pension Payable at 65 
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(This article represents the result of an 








3 extensive research on a problem of oy. 


standing importance in National Affairs) 


FIGURING YOUR PENSION PROSPECT 


Employer’s Costs Drop as Federal Aid Rises 


pany. This goal is to be realized from 
a combination of federal and company- 
financed old-age pensions. The larger the 
federal pension, the smaller and _ less 
costly the company pension. 

The chart below shows the scale of 
benefits to be paid under the federal pen- 
sion plan when Congress completes action 
upon it. The House already has approved 
these benefits. The Senate is scheduled 
to concur during the early part of 1950. 
Nearly all employers, if forced to estab- 
lish pension plans, will do so against the 
background of this table of benefits. 

Benefits that count, from the em- 
ployer’s point of view, are those shown 
for single persons. That is because extra 
federal allowances for dependents, such 
as wives, are not counted by unions in 
figuring what a company owes on a man’s 
pension, in most new plans. A person 
who does not expect to come under a 
company plan and would depend on fed- 
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EMPLOYMENT 


AFTER 
25 YEARS’ 
EMPLOYMENT 


AFTER 
30 YEARS’ 
EMPLOYMENT 





AVERAGE 
MONTHLY 


eral old-age pay alone can find his plage 
in the table that fits his status—single oy 
married. 

Many things show up from a close 
study of benefits to be established up. 
der the federal old-age-insurance system, 

An employer, for example, is given 
the means to determine, roughly, what 
he stands to gain from the new federal 
plan if forced to set up a private and 
supplementing plan. If he is left free 
from that requirement, the new benefit 
schedules will cost him moderately high- 
er pay-roll taxes, not a supplementary 
payment to a private pension fund. 

A key benefit of interest to many em- 
ployers is that for a single worker, retir- 
ing after 15 years of covered employment 
under the federal plan. This benefit will 
apply to the first substantial group of en- 
ployes likely to be interested in retiring. 
They are the men who reach 65 in 1953, 
the earliest year in which a person could 


A Single Worker’s Social Security... 
What Proposed Rates Offer Him 


Monthly Social Security 
Pension Payable at 65 


PROPOSED 


NOW 


WAGE 
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have 15 years’ coverage under Social 
Security, started in 1937. 

A worker whose pay averaged $250 
a month in this period is to get $70 a 
month from the Government. The un- 
ions’ present goal for this man, if he has 
been with the company 25 or 30 years, 
is a total pension of $100 a month. To 
make up this total, an employer will have 
to provide $30 a month. 

Cost of a $30-a-month pension is esti- 
mated at around 6 cents for man-hour of 
work, or $120 a year per employe on the 
basis of a 2,000-hour work year. That 
is the figure indicated by previous ex- 
perience in existing pension plans, and 
by insurance studies. It assumes normal 
life expectancy among workers, conserv- 
ative turnover in personnel, and funds 
set aside to meet liability for past service 
when the pension plan starts. 

Pension plans, however, will not cost 
the average employer this full amount. 
For one thing, he doesn’t have to pro- 
vide that much pension for more than a 
small share of his workers—those who 
will be 65 by 1952 or earlier, with 25 
years’ service to his company. Employes 
can retire with as little as 15 years’ serv- 
ice in the firm, under the typical plan, 
but then they get only half the normal 
pension, or $50. If the Government al- 
ready is providing $70 a month, as in the 
case of a man making $250 a month, the 
company will owe no pension. 

Most employes in industry are 25 to 44 
years old now. Before they retire they 
will pile up years under Social Security, 
increasing their federal benefits. On a 
man with 30 years’ coverage under So- 
cial Security—1967 is the earliest year 
that would be possible—the company will 
have to pay for a pension of only $25 a 
month. 

If average earnings of employes ex- 
ceed $250 a month, the employer's pri- 
vate pension costs will be lower, too. A 
man with $300 a month average earnings 
would be due only $19 a month from the 
company, after 30 years’ pension cover- 
age. Average earnings in auto and steel 
plants have been nearing the $300-a- 
month level. 

Pay-roll taxes will rise, however, as 
federal benefits go up, and this will cut 
back an employer’s saving on pensions. 
In 1951, under proposed rates, the em- 
ployer will pay 2 per cent tax on earn- 
ings of each worker up to $3,600 a year, 
or a maximum of $72 per year for any one 
employe. Maximum under existing law 
would be $45. 

Yet the employer’s gain from expanded 
Social Security is substantial, where he 
has to put up a supplementing pension. 

It would cost him from 20 to 30 cents 
per man-hour, maybe more in smaller 
companies, to provide $100-a-month pen- 
sions on his own. With federal Social 
Security at the level now proposed, typi- 
cal costs are to be in the neighborhood 
of 5 to 10 cents an hour for the private 
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Where in the world... 


1 ...do natives navigate a 20-mile- 
wide river in decorated canoes? 





3 ...was a small shaggy pony long known 
as the “country's transportation"? 





2...do distinguished citizens travel 
in howdahs atop elephants? 
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4...are carts with 8-foot wheels 
used when rains turn roads to mud? 


ke countries represented here—and most other 
countries— are as near as your telephone. Actually, you 
can reach 96% of the world’s telephones without leaving 
your home or office! Just say to your Long Distance opera- 
tor: “I want to make an overseas call” — and, with surprising 
swiftness — your voice will be sent abroad! 


If you have friends abroad, visit them tonight... if 
you have a business problem overseas, settle it now... 
personally, by telephone. 
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Here’s something you might 
like to know—the facts and fig- 
ures about New Jersey at the 
Crossroads of the East. 


It’s a fast-reading digest — 
reading time: 18 minutes — 
about New Jersey, the state 
which has so many advantages 
for so many types of industries, 
It will only take you a moment 
to read the facts about New 
Jersey’s great markets . . . un- 
excelled transportation facili- 
ties . . . productive labor... 
diversified products . . . out- 
standing research facilities ... 
and many other plus advan- 
tages, including exceptional op- 
portunities for factory sites. 


Public Service stands ready 
to help you in New Jersey with 
the dependable services it has 
to offer. 


So send now for your copy 
of this interesting brochure 
about this great state — “The 
Crossroads of the East.” 


PUBLIC SERVICE ELECTRIC 
AND GAS COMPANY 


Write Dept. G. for brochure, 

“THE CROSSROADS OF THE EAST.” © 

74 Park Place, Newark 1, N. J. 
ROS 
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Special Report 








portion of the $100 benefit. When pay- 
roll tax is figured in, his total pension 
costs for that benefit will be around 7 to 
14 cents per man-hour. 

Every company faces a different pen- 
sion problem. Costs will vary widely, even 
in the same industry. Changes in any of 
a number of things can upset calculations. 

With turnover exceeding estimates, a 
company’s pensions might be cheaper 
than expected. Employes lose pension 
rights when they leave a firm, usually. 

Compulsory-retirement rules, by con- 
trast, can boost expenses, because the 
number of pensioners would rise faster 
than in a voluntary plan. Contract terms 
are important, also. If terms specify a 
fixed amount for pension funds, a com- 
pany might be prevented from taking 
advantage of any savings should costs go 
below estimates. 

Each employer will have to meet the 
problem in his own way. Hundreds of 
firms are stirred by pension issues now. 

Individuals can do some figuring, 
too. They need to know possible gains 
to them, from plans offered in various 
industries and by different companies. 
Present limit on pensions is about $100 
a month, accepted at least until 1955 in 
the usual new agreement. At that level, 
company pensions may offer less to a 
person than many people have been led 
to expect. 

A worker’s rights under Social Security 
are of much greater importance than any 
other pension factor. 

Around 11 million more people than 
at present are going to have a stake in 
Social Security after Congress acts. 
About 35 million already are covered 
in the federal system. Congress intends 
to extend it, during 1950, to 5 million 
self-employed, 3.8 million State and city 
workers, 750,000 domestic servants, 
about 1.1 million others. 

A single person who retires at age 
65, after completing 30 years in cov- 
ered employment, will be able to get 
$81 a month for life. This compares with 
$52 to be available under present law. 

The worker, however, is to pay half 
the cost of his higher future federal bene- 
fits. By present rules he would pay 1% 
per cent of earnings up to $3,000, at 
most, or $45 a year. In 1951, under the 
new plan, he will pay 2 per cent on earn- 
ings up to $3,600, or a maximum of $72 
a year. 

The incoming self-employed people 
will pay 3 per cent on earnings up to 
$3,600 in 1951, or $108 at most. 

Married workers will pay the same 
tax as single people. But they get an al- 
lowance for a dependent wife, after she 
reaches age 65. This is to amount to $30 
a month extra, where a man retires after 
15 years in covered employment with 
average earnings of $150 a month. The 


allowance is to be $38, where earn 
averaged $300 a month. 

An auto-company contract shows 
a specific case might work. Say ong 
the company’s workers had 30 yegm 
company service, and retired in 1g@ 
with average earnings of $250 a mo 

He would have $70 a month “prima 
or single-worker’s benefit due from 
cial Security. The firm would hay 
give him $30 a month more, to bring 
company-guaranteed pension up to $ 
a month, the same amount the comp 
would pay a single man. On top of tH 
the married worker would get $ 
month from Social Security for his 
assuming she also was 65 years old, 
total pension would be $135 a monthy 

A married man with the same wa 
record in a company without a pensig 


AFTER 25 YEARS... 
Goal: $100 a month 


plan could get a top of $105 a mal 
from Social Security, if he retired in 199 
The man who retired after 30 years 1 
der Social Security, in 1967, could 
$121 a month for himself and wife, 
suming he had made $300 a month 
the average. 

Federal pensions are tied to the wo 
er’s personal account, not to his job. I 
can jump from company to compa 
without reducing his federal pensi 
rights. He stores up pension rights a 
lump-sum death benefits for his survive 
Few private pension plans provide al 
thing for widows. 

An epidemic of pension dema 
is to be expected throughout industry. 
the excitement, the significant role} 
Social Security payments can be eag 
overlooked. Yet, as pensions are develd 
ing, the federal plan is the real key 
pension prospects. 
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See how you can cut 
your record-keeping costs 


+. through the magic of 
Recordak microfilming 


You save time. To record documents, 
you simply drop them into the Recordak 
Microfilmer and they’re copied instan- 
taneously: 60 or more per minute when 
fed by hand; up to 300 per minute when 
the Recordak Automatic Feeder is used. 


You get greater accuracy. Every detail 
on your originals is recorded with photo- 
graphic accuracy and completeness. Con- 
fusing abbreviations . . . transcription 
errors .. . and resultant delays are a 
thing of the past when you do the job 
with Recordak microfilming. 


You get greater protection. Your 
Recordak microfilm records can’t be 
tampered with or altered without detec- 
tion. Furthermore, duplicate film copies 
can be made simultaneously—one for 
active reference, the other for safekeep- 
ing in your vault. 


SRECORDEK 


You get a 99% saving in filing space 
when you put your bulky paper orig- 
inals on Recordak microfilm. Imagine: 
7,000 letter-sized documents on a roll of 
film no larger than the palm of your 
hand. And each tiny image on the roll 
appears sharp and clear when you view 
it greatly enlarged in the Recordak Film 
Reader. 
4 4 

Increased efficiency . . . you will agree. 
And yours at surprisingly low cost. Just 
think: 1,000 letter-sized documents can 
be recorded on less than 60 cents worth 
of film! Small wonder, that 65 different 
types of business, thousands of concerns 
have already adopted Recordak micro- 
filming. For more information, write 
Recordak Corporation (Subsidiary of 
Eastman Kodak Company), 350 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


(Subsidiary of Eastman Kodak Company) 
originator of modern microfilming—and its application to business systems 





**Recordak” is a trade-mark 


Seotehing a Worn-Out Belief 


Beliefs don’t always jibe with Facts. There has been a 
belief in the minds of some advertisers that the circula- 
tions of the six leading news and business magazines are 
duplicated to a very large extent. This belief was miles 


away from the (now) proven fact—that 


no other news magazine, 
no other management magazine 
—and no combination of any of them— 
covers to any appreciable extent the 
same men and women who subscribe to 
U.S. NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
* 


If perchance you find this fact hard to believe, we shall be 
glad indeed to send you positive proof, complete and docu- 
mented by the independent research firm of Benson & Benson. 


* 


Here is a magazine that covers an important, largely undupli- 
cated market of 350,000 men and women who prefer to read 
U.S. News & World Report—the only magazine of its kind. 


U.8. News & World Report 


WASHINGTON 
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Labor Week. 





Miners have nothing but loss 
of pay to show for their 52-day 
strike. Steelworkers won pen- 
sions, more insurance, but lost 
$400 in wages. Many will never 
get pensions they struck for. 

The public, sizing up its gains 
and losses, can expect few big 
strikes next year. John L. Lewis 
will have a lot to do with labor 
peace, but miners are in no mood 
to strike again soon. 


Coal miners and steelworkers, back 
at work after long strikes, now are able 
to add up their gains and losses from 
these strikes. What they find is this: 

Miners struck for 52 days, and got 
nothing immediately to show for it. Be- 
fore the strike, they had been working 
only three days a week. These periods of 
idleness, plus two previous strikes during 
the year, cost the average soft-coal miner 
about $1,000 in wages. 

Steelworkers, on strike for six weeks, 
lost an average of about $400 a man in 
wages, but won pensions of at least $100 
a month, paid for by steel companies 
and the Government, through Social Se- 


GOVERNMENT MEDIATOR CYRUS CHING 
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WHAT STRIKERS REALLY GOT 


Only Pay Loss in Coal, Future Gain in Steel 


UMW OFFICIALS KENNEDY, LEWIS AND OWENS 
... their plans are a question mark 


curity. Full pensions of $100 a month are 
payable only to workers who retire at age 
65 and who have had 25 years of service 
with the same employer. Workers who 
shift jobs or do not live until retirement 
age never will receive full pensions. The 
Steelworkers Union also won more lib- 
eral insurance benefits for the workers, 
but the workers must help to pay the 
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... No sitting and waiting 
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premiums for this insurance. In totting 
up what he got, the individual worker 
must weigh the loss of $400 in. wages 
against a pension he may never get. 

Big strikes, barring another coal 
walkout, probably are over for the rest 
of 1949 and most of 1950. Miners, as 
usual, are the unknown factor in sizing 
up labor prospects for 1950. In most basic 
industries outside of coal, however, pros- 
pects for a year of labor peace are bright. 

Auto industry, for example, is ex- 
pected to line up behind the pension plan 
adopted by the Ford Motor Co. If so, 
strikes in this industry will be avoided. 

Electrical manufacturing, too, is ex- 
pected to settle without industry-wide 
strikes, although the situation here is 
troubled by union factional fighting. Left- 
wing electrical workers, recently expelled 
from the CIO, will be battling with the 
right wingers who stayed in the CIO for 
the right to represent workers in many 
plants in collective bargaining. 

Basic industries, notably autos and 
steel, are insuring themselves against 
strikes in 1950. Wages are being frozen 
in contracts that do not expire until the 
end of 1950 or later. Strikes can occur, 
of course, in industries where contracts 
provide for wage talks during the year, 
but most unions, even then, are expected 
to go easy on big strikes next vear. 

Coal dispute remains unsettled, de- 
spite Mr. Lewis’s sudden decision to send 
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ELMER ISERN 
President 


The Eagle-Picher Mining 
and Smelting Company 


Says: 
“The executive offices of The 
. Eagle-Picher Mining and 
| Smelting Company, a wholly- 
| owned subsidiary of The 
Eagle-Picher Company, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, were moved to 
Miami, Oklahoma in May of 
1948 for the purpose of de-. 
veloping a closer contact with 
the operations of our extensive 
zinc-lead mining interests in- 
{i the Tri-State field located in 
i} northeast Oklahoma, which 
| supply the raw material needs 
for the Company’s large zinc 
smelter at Henryetta, Okla- 
homa. 


“Oklahoma’s development of 
j natural resources and its stra- 
tegic location to the nation’s 
markets through excellent 
transportation facilities, with 
adequate native-born labor, % 
power and natural gas, provide » 
a sound basis for long-term % 
industrial programs. 
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“Such factors also influenced 
the parent company to recently 
construct a paint factory in 
Oklahoma City.” 

\ 







Oklahoma has many business 
advantages in addition to those 
which appealed to Eagle-Picher. 
Send for this book of informa- 


tion which describes graph- 
ically, 12 of this state’s 
favorable faotors. A spe- 


cial confidential survey 
report relating to your 
own business will be 
prepared on request. 
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his men back to work. Miners are working 
under a three-week truce that can be 
ended by a word from Mr. Lewis, unless 
the Government decides to use its powers 
to prevent strikes. There are increasing 
signs that the Government is going to 
crack down, if necessary, to keep the 
mines open after the three weeks are up. 
Cyrus Ching, chief Government medi- 
ator, indicated as much when he said 
last week he was not going to sit and 
wait for another coal crisis to develop. 

Barring the remote possibility of an 
agreement between Mr. Lewis and the 
operators, the Government is expected to 
use the Taft-Hartley Act against the 
Mine Workers Union. That would mean 
an injunction, either before or after the 
miners strike again. Some Government 
lawyers favor enjoining Mr. Lewis while 
the miners are still at work, since they 
believe it will be easier to keep the men 
at work than it will be to get them back 
once they have struck. 

The Taft-Hartley injunction process, if 
carried to the limit, would prevent a 
strike for 80 days. By that time, coal 
stocks would be rebuilt and winter would 
be almost over. Mr. Lewis, meanwhile, 
probably would have worked out a new 
contract, without benefit of a strike. His 
miners are in no mood for a new walkout, 
having gained nothing from this one. 

A miner, working a full five days, can 
average $75 a week under his present 
pay scale. Mr. Lewis is not so concerned 
with raising that scale as he is with in- 
creasing the income for the miners’ wel- 
fare fund, which recently was forced to 
suspend benefit payments because its 
funds were running low. 

In computing their wage losses, due to 
strikes and a short work week, many 
miners realize that they would not have 
worked full time even though Mr. Lewis 
had not decreed a three-day week and 
called them out on three strikes in one 
year. Demand for coal had fallen off, 
and there was a huge surplus before the 
short week was ordered. But other min- 
ers, those employed by steel companies 
in their captive mines and those em- 
ployed by the larger commercial pro- 
ducers, would have been able to work 
full time had Mr. Lewis permitted. It is 
this group that stands to lose $1,000 a 
man, on the average, because of Mr. 
Lewis’s orders. They do not see how Mr. 
Lewis can win them enough at this time 
to compensate for this loss. 

Mr. Lewis has the added problem of 
getting his pension and welfare payments 
resumed. Senator Styles Bridges (Rep.), 
of New Hampshire, the neutral trustee of 
the welfare fund, indicated he believes it 
will be illegal to resume payments until 
a new wage contract has been signed 
between the coal operators and the 
miners. This may stymie Mr. Lewis in 
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any plan for reinstating welfare bene. 
fits, since Mr. Bridges has in the pas 
voted with Mr. Lewis on most issues 
arising among the three trustees of the 
fund. The operators’ trustee can be ex. 
pected to oppose resumption of paymens 
while the fund is so nearly out of money. 

The miners, thus, have no assurance 
that their $100-a-month pensions and 
other benefits will be paid regularly in the 
future. And, as of now, they have nothing 
in the way of wage gains to show fo 
their strike. 


NEW MOVE TO BAR 
INDUSTRY STRIKES 


New pressure in Congress for a law 
that will curb industry-wide strikes js to 
grow out of the recent shutdown of the 
coal and steel industries. Already, Sen. 
ator Robert A. Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, has 





SENATOR TAFT 
...@ Sherman Act for labor? 





proposed a sort of Sherman antitrust law 
for labor unions. 

Senator Taft, co-author of the Taft 
Hartley law, believes something must be 
done to prevent unions from closing 
down entire industries. He wants Con- 
gress to limit bargaining to individu 
companies or to regional areas. 

The Taft proposal is similar to a pr 
vision adopted by the House in 194 
when the Taft-Hartley Act was being 
written. That provision would have pie 
vented all employers in an industry from 
bargaining with a single union at one 
time. In addition, the National Labor 
Relations Board would have been barred 
from certifying the same union for bar 
gaining with competing employers, e 
cept on a local-area basis. 
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This House provision was aimed at pre- 
venting a union such as the Mine Workers 
from forcing all the companies in an in- 
dustry into joint bargaining sessions. An 
exception was allowed where employers 
in a local area sought to bargain with a 
union through their local association, but 
they could not do it nationally. 

The Senate, while declining to go as 
far as the House, almost passed an 
amendment that would have given local 
labor unions a right to refuse to join in 
industry-wide bargaining. It also would 
have prevented national union officials 
from dictating the terms of local-union 
contract settlements. Senator Taft sup- 
ported the amendment, which was de- 
feated by a 44-43 vote. 

Chances of getting a bill through both 
houses of Congress next year to outlaw 
industry-wide bargaining probably de- 
pend upon labor conditions at the time. 
These chances will be improved if John 
Lewis has his miners on strike or is 
threatening a strike. Mr. Truman could 
be expected to veto any such bill, and it 
would be difficult to pass over a veto. 

A modified form of such legislation, 
however, may be attempted if the coal 
strike is renewed, or if other industry- 
wide shutdowns occur. 


EMPLOYERS CAUGHT 
IN SPLIT OF UNIONS 


What employers can expect when the 
CIO’s anti-Communist feuding spreads 
to their industries is being spelled out by 
experiences of electrical-equipment firms 
now caught between the right-wing and 
left-wing unions in this field. 

Employers in the electrical-goods in- 
dustry are finding out that their contracts 
often are held by left-wing union officials 
while the employes in the shop line up 
with the right-wing group. The problem 
is being solved in various ways by in- 
dividual employers. 

Contract rights are being respected 
by most firms. They are bargaining with 
the union that holds the legal right to 
the contract, and this usually is the left- 
wing group. It retained control of most 
contracts when the split occurred. Em- 
ployers apparently are fearful that they 
might be sued for violation of contract if 
they do not continue to bargain. 

General Motors Corp. and General 
Electric Co. are among the big firms 
announcing that they will continue to 
negotiate with officials of the left-wing 
union, as legal holder of the contracts. 
They indicate they would welcome a test 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
to determine the bargaining rights. 

Bargaining elections may not pro- 
vide an immediate solution, however. 
NLRB usually will not order a bargain- 
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Caterpillar’ MAKES THE GRADE 





with Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings 


“Caterpillar” tandem Motor Graders have “made the grade” 





with contractors and operators with the help of the trouble- 
free operation of Torrington Spherical Roller Bearings in the 
outer tandem drive housing. 

Spherical Roller Bearings operate freely because they are 

automatically self-aligning. Binding stresses and excessive 
| stress concentrations cannot develop. Long service life with 
minimum maintenance is the natural result. 

You can help your heavy-duty equipment “make the grade” 
on the job and with your customers by specifying Torrington 
Spherical Roller Bearings for hard service 
points. Our engineers will be glad to help 
you with specific design problems. THE 
TORRINGTON CoMPAny, South Bend 21, Ind., 


Torrington, Conn. District offices and dis- 
tributors in principal cities of United States 
and Canada. 








! SPHERICAL 
TORRINGTON 20:;; BEARINGS 








| Spherical Roller + Tapered Roller + Straight Roller - Needle + Ball + Needle Rollers 
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is expressed in the tastefully 





appointed interiors of Club and Dining Cars 
... in the unobtrusive, courteous service 


you will find on the Union Pacific 








“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 
“CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO” = 
“CITY OF PORTLAND” . _ 


These smart Streamlined: seloviabe modern aie service - 
between Chicago and the West Coast.. Pullman 
accommodations and reserved Coach seats. 


“CITY OF DENVER” Streamliner ... over- 
night service between Chicago and Denver. Pull- 
mans and reserved Couch seats, 


Write for free, attractive booklets—Colifornia ond = 
Pacific Northwest. Address requests to Room 310, a 
Union Pacific Railroad, Omaha, Nebr. 


UNION PACIFIC RAILROAD | 
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ing vote until the existing — is 
about to expire. This could delay the 
showdown until next year. NLRB in 
some cases may find an exception, where 
virtually all of a local union’s member 
swing over to the new union. In tha 
case, a new election might be ordered 

Informal polls, conducted withoy 
NLRB help, possibly can pave the way 
for a transfer of bargaining rights. A poll 
of this kind was held by a local union jn 
the East Pittsburgh plant of Westing.- 
house Electric Corp. Officials announced 
that 9,000 workers unanimously voted t 
leave the left-wing union and join the 
new CIO group. Westinghouse has an. 
nounced that it will negotiate with what. 
ever faction represents workers in a 
particular plant. 

New agreements are being signed 
by some employers, apparently after they 


MURRAY AND CAREY OF CIO. 


. with new electrical-union charter 


are shown proof that their workers desire 
to change affiliations. The new CIO un- 
ion reports that it has won contracts in 
several Eastern firms, and it expects more 

Full CIO support is being given }y 
President Philip Murray to the new right- 
wing group, as he promised when he 
handed the new union’s charter to James 
B. Carey, acting leader of the new group. 
Mr. Carey is CIO secretary-treasurer an¢ 
former president of the Electrical Work 
ers. 

Other industries heading for simila 
battles include shipping, fur and leather 
metal mining, food and tobacco proces 
sing, furniture, fishing, radio communicé 
tion and farm equipment. Employes 
having contracts with the CIO Office an¢ 
Professional Workers also are expecting 
trouble, as are governmental agencies 
where the CIO Public Workers are active 
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Dollar is not going to be cheap- 
ened. Gold price will stay at $35 
an ounce. Gold standard isn’t 
coming back any time soon. 

Rumors of dollar devaluation 
are planted, have no basis in fact. 
Under the law, Mr. Truman prob- 
ably couldn‘t raise gold prices 
even if he wanted to. 

Dollar might be devalued in 
the next depression, but that 
isn't yet in sight. 


The world can be sure now that 
there is to be no tinkering with the 
dollar. Its official value is to stay right 
where it is—at $35 to the ounce of gold. 

President Truman made that clear 
when he declared that, at least as long 
as he is in the White House, there is to 
be no change in the price of gold. This 
was simply another way of saying that 
the dollar, despite persistent rumors to 
the contrary, is not going to be devalued. 

Secretary of the Treasury John W. 
Snyder already has denied that any in- 
crease was planned. Thomas B. McCabe, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board, 
has spoken out strongly against it. Presi- 
dent Truman’s flat denial now should 
help to scotch the rumors of an imminent 
drop in the official value of the dollar. 

Mr. Truman did not mention it, but 
the Government also is against proposals 
to make dollars freely exchangeable for 
gold coins again, as they were until 
1933. There have been rumors that 
such convertibility was being considered. 

Legal authority of Mr. Truman and 
the Treasury to change gold policy, 
actually, is limited. 

To issue gold coins for circulation 
would require an act of Congress. 

To change the price of gold without 
congressional consent, even if he wanted 
to, Mr. Truman would have to rely on an 
old law that most authorities think was 
superseded by the act ratifying the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreements of 1944. That act 
prohibits any change in the par value of 
the dollar without authority from Con- 
gress, This has been interpreted informal- 
ly to mean that it also would take an act 
of Congress to change the price of gold. 
Mr. Truman’s power to make a change, 
thus, is highly questionable. 
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NO PRICE JUGGLING AHEAD 


Speculators Fail in Effort to Get Policy Change 


Behind the rumors, really, is a de- 
liberate campaign on the part of specula- 
tors abroad to bolster a sagging market 
for gold at premium prices. 

After the war, gold was in great de- 
mand by hoarders who feared inflation. 
These hoarders, mostly in China, France 
and Greece, were willing to pay premium 
prices for gold in free and black markets. 
Speculators made enormous profits by 
buying and selling gold. 

Now, however, the premium market 
is getting shaky. Gold is flowing out of 


‘ga 
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from U.S. to build up depleted reserves. 
This produced rumors that these coun- 
tries were speculating on an increased 
price of gold in U.S. 

Within the U. S., there have been some 
small dealings at premium prices, under 
a loophole in the law that permits hoard- 
ing of unrefined gold. Some speculators 
here are reported to have encouraged 
rumors about an official price increase. 

Just because the rumors have been per- 
sistent does not mean that this Govern- 
ment has considered seriously any idea 
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WEIGHING GOLD BARS 
... at the same old price 


China into Hong Kong, which now has 
the greatest supply in four years. Since 
mid-August, Hong Kong prices dropped 
from $53 to less than $48 an ounce. 

Big-time operators all over the world, 
stuck with a lot of high-priced gold, are 
getting worried. They have planted 
rumors that the U.S. Government, big- 
gest gold customer of all, is about to 
raise the price of gold. 

Events seemed to give force to these 
reports. It could be argued, on the basis 
of experience in the 30s, that U. S. was 
likely to follow the parade of currency 
devaluations. Stories were hawked around 
that U.S. promised Britain that, if she 
would devalue the pound, this Govern- 
ment would raise the gold price, take a 
profit on the gold stock at Fort Knox, and 
then give Britain a big new loan. A few 
countries, notably Italy, bought some gold 


of boosting the price above the current 
rate of $35 to the ounce. 

Official attitude can be stated now 
in some detail. It was set out in a state- 
ment that Mr. McCabe sent to Congress 
just before President Truman made his 
terse pronouncement on the price of 
gold. The FRB Chairman spoke for him- 
self, but his statement can be taken to 
represent the views of the Administra- 
tion. It is important to people who may 
be uneasy about the dollar’s future. 

A price increase for gold, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe told Congress, would do little or no 
good, and might do a lot of harm. 

He argued that foreign benefits would 
go mainly to gold-producing countries, 
which are not the ones most in need of 
dollar aid. 

The FRB Chairman warned that a 
price increase might be “highly inflation- 
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PENSIONS 


Our new brochure ‘Planning a 








Successful Retirement Program 
for Your Company”’ explains how 





ety 

Soy Marsh & McLennan can assist you 
in designing or revising a pension 
plan. Our service is built upon years 
of experience in helping solve retire- 


ment problems for companies, large 





and small, in the various industries 
throughout the country. Write for 


a copy on your business letterhead. 


MArsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ¢ CONSULTING ACTUARIES 


Chicago New York SanFrancisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston Los Angeles Pittsburgh 
Seattle St.Louis St.Paul Duluth Indianapolis Portland Superior Washington 
Cleveland Buffalo Columbus Phoenix Vancouver Montreal Havana London 
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The Reporter, the magazine that presents comprehensively the important 
continuing facts that affect us all, in its issue of November 22 tells of the 
successes and failures of the U.N. Read, among other articles, The First 
Four Years by James Reston and Deadlock Ahead by Isaac Deutscher. 
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A nep OF FACTS AND IDEAS 


$5.00 per year, $8.00 for two years. Two 
back issues free with your first subscription 
copy. Send no money—we will bill you later, 
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ary.” The U.S. Treasury holds 24.7 pj. 
lion dollars’ worth of gold, at the current 
price. That is 65 per cent of the whole 
world’s reserves. If the price were marked 
up, this Government would make 4 
profit, which it could spend if it wished. 
Other countries probably would gj 
more gold here to cash in on the 
higher price. The whole thing, in \y 
McCabe's view, would be dangerous and. 
in his words: “The Federal Reserve has 
no means adequate to cope with such 
a danger.” 

The U.S. gold stock already is more 
than twice as much, at present prices, 
as the law requires for backing of cu. 
rency and deposits. Therefore, Mr. Mc- 
Cabe argued that this country does not 
need to raise prices or to stimulate more 
production of gold. 

Anyway, he said, it would wipe out at 
least part of the effects of the devalua- 
tions that have taken place abroad in 
recent weeks. This Government wel- 
comed these changes in currency values, 
and would hardly move to offset them. 

Circulation of gold in the form of 
coins got just as flat a rejection from the 
FRB Chairman. 

He denied that convertibility would 
strengthen public confidence in the dol- 
lar, arguing that the dollar, because of 
this country’s productive power, already 
was the most generally acceptable cur 
rency in the world. 

He declared that, in a depression, there 
might be a flight from the dollar, with 
heavy demands for gold coin. By cut 
ting back on the Government's gold 
reserve, that might force a restrictive 
money policy at a time when an expar- 
sion would be desirable. The reverse, 
Mr. McCabe argued, could happen ina 
period of inflation. 

He suggested the possibility that, ina 
depression, when the public’s demand for 
gold could go to extremes, the Govem- 
ment conceivably might have to back 
down on a promise to exchange gold 
freely for dollars. He warned against 
the Government’s making any promises 
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Congress nor the Administration wants 4 § nents fo 
change. This does not mean to rule out B enting ; 

a devaluation of the dollar for all time § Board w 
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as it did in 1934. But that time seems!§ Also, 
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MORE POWERFUL 
FEDERAL RESERVE? 


Broad new credit powers for the Fed- 
sal Reserve System have been proposed 
Congress by Thomas B. McCabe, 
Chairman of the Federal Reserve Board. 

These changes, if enacted by Congress, 
would overhaul the federal banking laws 
and extend some of FRB’s authority to 
cover 7,000 banks that are not members 
if the Federal Reserve System. 

The McCabe program was drafted 
in response to a questionnaire submitted 
to him by a joint economic subcommittee 
headed by Senator Paul H. Douglas 
(Dem.), of Illinois. The proposals, some 
of which already have been turned down 
by Congress, are aimed primarily at get- 





—Harris & Ewing 
FRB CHAIRMAN McCABE 
... broad new powers? 


ting the Federal Reserve System in better 
position to deal with another possible 
wave of inflation. 

Reserve requirements, if Mr. Mc- 
Cabe had his way, would be completely 
vised. Reserves are amounts banks are 
quired to put up against deposits. The 
nore they have tied up in reserves, the 
ess they have on hand for loans. 

At present, FRB fixes reserve require- 
nents for the 7,000 member banks, repre- 
enting about half the total number. The 
Soard wants authority also to set require- 
ments for the 7,000 nonmember banks. 
This has run into stubborn opposition in 
Congress in the past. 

Also, Mr. McCabe suggested that 


serve requirements be changed so that 
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never tires me out.” 


On , yp No [sto Cavivr... 


... this Underwood 
All Electric Typewriter 
is much faster and 








— words to every secre- 
tary...because the Underwood 
All Electric conserves so much of 
her time, and her energy. 


When typing, her hands never leave 
the keyboard. Finger travel, hand 
travel are minimized... with the 
Electric Keyboard, Electric Shifting, 
Electric Line Spacing, Electric Tab- 
ulating, Electric Back Spacing and 
Electric Carriage Return. 


The new Underwood Electric...with 
the scientifically-designed, exclu- 
sive Console Keyboard and Rimless 
Finger-Form Keys... providesa light, 
easy, rhythmic, responsive action. 
Impressions are uniform...all char- 
acters clean-cut, perfectly spaced 
and aligned. All carbons clear, neat, 
legible. Every letter... better! 


Welcome news, too...to the busi- 
ness man faced with need for greater 
office efficiency. 


Give your Secretary the opportunity 
to turn out the best work she’s ever 
done... with an Underwood All 
Electric that’s made to order for her. 
Call your local Underwood repre- 
sentative today...for a demonstration. 


Read what a fortunate young lady* says 
about her Underwood All Electric: 


"There is no comparison... 
especially in respect to 
quality and volume of work 
produced and energy exerted in 
the process. For instance, 

I can type steadily all day 
long without growing 'type- 
writer weary'-——my little 
fingers do not become tired 
from rapid manipulation of the 
various keys, shift locks, 
back space, etc. There is 
practically no pressure at all 
on the keys, and no matter how 
long or constantly I type, I 
do not have to stop and rest 
my fingers. If I am required 
to type 15 or 20 copies, there 
is no pounding of keys or 
several retyping jobs in order 
to make enough legible copies. 
By making a small adjustment, 
I can make at least 20 clear 
copies, using a natural touch 
and letting the typewriter 

do the rest." 


*Mrs. Ivel Mae Cangelosi, Baton Rouge, La., secretary. 


Underwood Corporation 


Typewriters... Accounting Machines... Adding 
Machines ...Carbon Paper... Ribbons 
One Park Avenue New York 16, N. ¥ 
Underwood Limited, 135 Victoria 
Street, Toronto 1, Canada 
Sales and Service Everywhere 
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for Shippers 


“If you’re looking for ship- 
ping service with lots of 
highball and hustle, just 
check over the features of 
our better-than-ever freight 
team! Whether your ship- 
ment is large or small, Rock 
Island’s winning combina- 
tion has the manpower and 
equipment to serve you 
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the amount would be based largely on 
the type of deposits rather than on the 
location of banks. As it is now, required 
reserves are highest in big-city banks and 
lowest in country banks. 

Loans from the Federal Reserve Sys. 
tem would be made available to nop. 
member banks on the same basis that 
they now are offered to members, Mr. 
McCabe also asked Congress to make jt 
easier for banks to become members of 
the System. 

Installment-credit regulation, on a 
permanent basis, was proposed again, 

Businesses should be able to get loans 
through the System on more liberal terms. 
he declared, or else the authority to make 
such loans should be wiped out entirely, 
He said Federal Reserve Banks, by guar- 
anteeing bank loans to small businesses, 
should take over most of the business- 
loan functions now being exercised by 
the Reconstruction Finance Corp. 


—Harris & Ewing 
SENATOR DOUGLAS 
... questions were answered 


He endorsed the idea of setting up a 
council within the Government to pr0- 
mote consistency between the activities 
of federal lending agencies and the get- 
eral credit needs of the country. 

Mr. McCabe also suggested that sala- 
ries of FRB members be raised to $22,500 
a year. He discussed, without recoil 
mending, a proposal that the Board be 
reduced from seven to five members. The 
smaller Board would include two Federal 
Reserve Bank presidents, and Mr. Me 
Cabe suggested it might take over the 
present duties of the Federal Open 
Market Committee. 
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3 Trend of American Business 




















‘gely on 
1 on the 
required 
inks and 24th and N Streets, N.W. 
Washington, D. C. 
rve Sys. 
to non- 
sis that 
rs. Mr. Price trend gives every evidence of firming in months ahead. The decline in 
make it prices that began early this year appears to have stopped for most products. 
abers of Industrial raw materials pretty generally show a rising price trend. 
.? Production costs of most industries, as a result, promise to stay up. 
again, Finished-goods prices, consequently, promise few more sharp drops. 
ret loans The importance of this trend is that buying plans of both manufacturers and 
al terms, consumers probably will no longer be influenced by price uncertainties. Hope of 
a lower prices to come is not likely to interfere with placing of orders. 
rely, 
by guar- 
ina Price recoveries from this year's low point have been rather marked. 
vusiness- Metal prices show considerable strength. Copper went back to 18.4 cents a 
ised by pound from 15.9 cents. Zinc recovered to 10.7 cents from.9.7 cents. Lead has 


. rebounded from 12 cents to 13 cents a pound. Steel scrap has advanced to $29 a 
ton after dipping to a low of $19.50 a ton at Chicago last summer. 
The trend in basic metal prices indicates firm prices for metal products. 
Building materials also are firming. Lumber prices are edging up a bit 
after a dip. No price cuts are to be expected for cement or hardware or other 
building items. Continued heavy demand for new construction will keep prices up. 

















Clothing prices also promise to remain close to current levels. 

Cotton is priced near the support level. Wool prices are holding. Since 
these are basic materials for clothing, apparel prices won't drop much. 

Hide prices also are steady, indicating firm prices ahead for shoes. 

Utility rates are creeping up as State regulatory agencies recognize the 
pressure of higher operating costs on gas, electric and telephone companies. 

Rents have been advancing slowly but steadily since controls were eased. 














The one element in living costs, in fact, showing marked price weakness is 
food. The price of hogs is below support level. Meat and poultry prices are ex- 
pected to fall. So are prices of many fruits and vegetables. The dip in prices, 
however, cannot be very great because of Government Supports. 

Coffee is a marked exception to the general trend in food prices. Coffee 
has climbed fast to 51 cents a pound at wholesale. Once it was only 26 cents. 

Hoarding of coffee by housewives has added to the pressure. Officials of 
the Department of Agriculture report, however, that there is no need to hoard, 
that the coffee supply appears to be adequate and that prices may decline. 











Cost savings through greater efficiency are to be expected. Competition is 
g upa forcing them. That may mean some price declines in some lines of goods. 
to prd- Clearance sales are to be expected on a rather broad scale after the 
ctivities Christmas season. They probably will apply to clothing, furniture, appliances. 
he gett Signs are, however, that living costs won't decline very much from the 
current level unless consumer demand drops sharply. That's not to be expected 


at sala- 
29, 500 as long as incomes remain high. There is no sign yet of any sharp income drop. 


recom- 








Inventory rebuilding is to be expected among business firms. That is to 
increase the demand upon producing industries for more goods in many fields. 
Business inventories, in the aggregate, rose by 150 million dollars from 
August to September--the first rise officially reported since November, 1948. 


(over) 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


Merchants, wholesale and retail, accounted for the inventory increase. 

Manufacturers' inventories dropped from August to September by almost half 
a billion dollars. They probably fell lower in October because of strikes. 

Outlook is for continued inventory rebuilding by both manufacturers and 
merchants. The business downturn, in fact, was caused primarily by selling off 
inventories. Retail trade didn't drop much. So inventories must be rebuilt. 





Metal-working industries must be close to rock bottom on inventories. 

Steel strike reduced output of pig iron and steel ingots by nine tenths. 

Metal-products output, however, declined scarcely at all. Production was 
maintained by makers of hardware, heating equipment, autos, home appliances. 

That's practically a certain indication that steel inventories are low. It 
is estimated that about four months will be required to make up the loss in steel 
production caused by the shutdown. Voluntary allocation of steel is not unlikely 
in the period ahead. Steel imports also may increase for a while. 

















Production loss from steel and coal strikes was much less than expected. 
Federal Reserve Board expected industrial output in October to drop to 155 per 
cent of the 1935-39 level. It stood at 171 per cent in September. Actually, 
October production fell only to 162 per cent. That was no worse than July, the 
low month for production in the business dip that occurred earlier this year. 











Recovery in production, now that strikes are ended, may be prolonged. 

Steel industry is likely to operate at 90 to 95 per cent of capacity for 
several months. There is a large backlog of steel orders to be filled. 

Auto industry may reduce operations for a while, but is likely to pick up 
again next spring. Indicated demand for automobiles remains very large. 

Building industry is expected to boom right along until mid-1950, anyway. 

Consumer buying will get a fillip early next year from veterans, who are to 
get refunds on the Government insurance policies they bought in wartime. 

Government spending will be at a high level during first half of 1950. 

This prospect, of course, could be changed by another coal strike. John L. 
Lewis stopped short of creating an emergency this time, may not risk another. 




















Another round of U.S. tariff cuts is scheduled for next year. 

State Department announces a general meeting of nations to be held next 
September. This will mark the third postwar meeting to reduce tariff barriers. 

Tariff cutting under the present Trade Agreements Act, however, cannot be 
very extensive. This law permits a 50 per cent cut in tariffs from 1945 levels. 

Third-round cuts, therefore, cannot be very large. A good deal of the 
authority to reduce U.S. tariffs has been used up in the first two rounds. 

International Trade Organization also is to get an Administration push in 
the next year. This is another State Department proposal to smooth world trade. 

It is doubtful, however, that Congress will approve ITO. The proposal has 
not generated much enthusiasm yet. It's also doubtful that Congress will give 
the Administration any further tariff-cutting powers during the next session. 














Commerce Department, meanwhile, is removing export controls on some 90 
additional commodities. Included in the list are stationary steam engines, gas 
turbines, farm machinery of some kinds, two types of railroad cars, electric 
trackless trolleys, various chemicals and pharmaceuticals. At the same time, 
Commerce imposes controls on some 60 types of articles of strategic importance. 


Decentralization of industry is being spurred by promised cuts in costs. 
Building costs are said to be cheaper in small towns, labor relations better. 

Trend to smaller communities is noted particularly in California, where 
factory-construction costs of $5 a square foot compare with $7 in large cities. 

Future industrial expansion may concentrate in less populous areas. 
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We've Been Aslkeale 
HOW TO SAVE ON 1949 TAXES 


As the year end approaches, taxpayers 
are beginning to ask whether there are 
things that they can do that might affect 
the amount of tax they will have to pay. 

If an individual intends to make gifts, 
to take advantage of his 1949 exemption 
from gift tax, he has to act before Jan- 
uary 1. The Treasury is prepared to 
recommend an increase in 1950 on gift 
and estate taxes. 

Tax increases are to be urged by the 
White House on 1950 income of corpora- 
tions and individuals, too. Odds are 
against any increase, but, for the tax- 
payer who may be skeptical, there might 
be advantages in concentrating income 
in this year, where possible. 

A rising trend in the stock market is 
creating capital gains for many people. 
Out of that situation are growing ques- 
tions of whether it is wise now to realize 
those gains by taking profits or whether 
to let them run. It usually depends upon 
how long the securities have been held 
and whether or not the investor figures 
the trend of security prices will continue 
upward, or whether it is to turn down. 


What if income taxes are raised? 

If a taxpayer thinks that rates may be 
raised, then it may be wise to crowd in- 
come into this year, where possible, and 
put off some deductions until next year. 
Money might be saved by taking advan- 
tage of all income that a surtax bracket 
permits in this year, provided that next 
year the tax on that income would be at 
a higher rate. Actually, most taxpayers 
can gamble on no increase in 1950. 


But what about corporations? 

The same general rule applies. There is 
more chance that there might be a tax 
increase on corporation income. It still is 
less than a 50-50 chance, but, if there is 
arise, corporations are more likely to get 
it. That makes it desirable to consider if 
it is best to take income this year, and 
also whether to put off deductions. 


Both individuals and corporations can 
sometimes collect income in 1949 that 
ordinarily wouldn’t be paid until next 
year. In the same way they can put off 
buying things or paying certain bills un- 
til after the turn of the year, when tax 
deductions are involved. 


Does the same principle apply to 
capital gains and losses? 

No. There is a mixed situation here. It 

all depends on whether the gain is what 

is known as a long-term gain or a short- 

term gain. The same is true with losses. 

A long-term gain or loss is one taken on 
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sale of securities or certain other property 
held for more than six months. A short- 
term gain or loss results from sale of 
assets held for six months or less. 


What of a short-term gain? 

It often is best not to take a short-term 
gain unless it is felt that the gain will be 
lost by delay. The reason is that this 
short-term gain is treated as ordinary in- 
come, and is 100 per cent taxable. On 
the other hand, the maximum tax rate on 
a long-term gain is, in effect, 25 per cent. 
A short-term gain may be taxed at a 
higher rate than 25 per cent if a taxpayer 
is single and has taxable income in excess 
of $22,000. For a married taxpayer filing 
a joint return, the higher rate usually 
would apply if his taxable income ex- 
ceeded $44,000. 


Does the same rule apply for a short- 
term loss? 

No. Short-term losses may be used, 100 
per cent, as an offset against capital 
gains. But long-term losses are deductible 
against capital gains only to the extent 
of 50 per cent. For this reason short-term 
losses are often of more value, for income 
tax purposes, than long-term losses. As 
a result, some taxpayers may want to 
sell securities or other assets before the 
end of the year to establish short-term 
losses, which can be used as 100 per 
cent deductions against capital gains dur- 
ing the year. But each case should be 
studied individually to see where the 
greatest tax advantage would result. 


Can capital losses be used to lower 

the tax on other income? 
Yes, in some cases. Capital losses may 
be used as an offset against capital gains 
and up to $1,000 of other income. In ad- 
dition, net capital losses in one year can 
be carried forward for five years as an 
offset against future capital gains and 
up to $1,000 of other income in each of 
those years. 


Many taxpayers thus will want to check 
their tax positions now to determine 
what steps can be taken before Decem- 
ber 31 to hold down their taxes on 1949 
income. Some will want to sell securities 
or other assets to offset earlier capital 
gains. Others will want to carry these 
securities over into 1950, converting 
their profits into long-term gains at low- 
er tax rates. Also to be taken into con- 
sideration are next year’s business pros- 
pects and the possibility that tax rates 
might be higher on 1950 income. With 
these things in mind, taxpayers should 
now resurvey their 1949 tax positions. 
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[t pays to 
do business 
in New York 


State! 


Nowhere will you find such a 
concentration of expert business 
services—from advertising and 
banking to consulting engineers 
and research laboratories—as in 
New York State. For detailed in- 
formatién, write: New York State 
Dept. of Commerce, Room 230, 
112 State-St., Albany 7, N. Y. 














Moving soon? 


Surely you do not want to miss even one 


copy of this up-to-the-minute-news maga- 
zine. Help us to keep you well-informed 
about the fast-moving news events of the 
world by sending us your change of ad- 
dress at least two weeks prior to the time 
the change is to become effective. And 
please send your old address as well as 
the new address to which this useful news 
magazine should be sent. Help us to serve 


you promptly. 


U. S. News & World Report 


Circulation Department 
435 Parker Ave. Dayton 1, Ohio 
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THE TEXAS COMPANY 











189th Consecutive Dividend paid 
by The Texas © y and its 





A dividend of $1.00 per share or four per 
cent (4%) on par value, and an extra 
dividend of 75¢ per share or three per 
cent (3%) on par value, were declared 
October 28, 1949, on the shares of The 
Texas Company, payable respectively on 
January 3, 1950 and December 15, 1949, 
to stockholders of record as shown by the 
books of the company at the close of busi- 
ness on November 9, 1949. The stock 
transfer books will remain open. 
ROBERT FISHER 
Treasurer 
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Nearly all subscribers to this 
magazine buy voluntarily. No 
salesmen call on them. They 


send in their checks regularly. 


This point has real signifi- 
cance for advertisers because 
they know that such highly 
voluntary subscription meth- 


ods mean interested readers. 
* 
U. S. News & World Report 


Advertising Department 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 











Enables your WATCHMAN to 
prove he's on the job! 


CHICAGO 
Watchclock System 










Increases property 
Protection against 
fire, theft and vandalism. 
Laboratory approved. Perma- 
nently lowers your insurance 
costs. . . . Ask for folder 


CHICAGO WATCHCLOCK 
1531 S$. Wabash Ave., Chicago 5 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions: 


YOU CAN expect the Wage-Hour 

Administrator soon to issue proposed 
new regulations under the _ recently 
amended Fair Labor Standards Act. 
Present plans are to release the proposed 
rules on coverage of the law within a few 
weeks. The amendments, which probably 
will go into effect by the end of January, 
make far-reaching changes in the Wage- 
Hour law. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now use simplified and 

consolidated forms in making certain 
reports to the Securities and Exchange 
Commission. The Commission adopts 
several revised forms for use in listing of 
securities on national exchanges and in 
filing annual and other periodic reports. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT, as an inventor, al- 

ways avoid treating as taxable in- 
come the amount that is awarded to you 
in a suit for patent infringement. A cir- 
cuit court of appeals holds in one case 
that such an amount awarded to an in- 
ventor constituted taxable income, in the 
year received, since the payment was in 
the nature of compensation for loss of 
profits by the patent owner. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as operator of a small 
business, get your firm listed in a di- 
rectory of small businesses that want to 
take part in export trade. The Economic 
Co-operation Administration is preparing 
such a directory for distribution in Mar- 
shall Plan countries. Small firms may 
register for listing up to November 30. 
Forms may be obtained from regional 
offices of the Commerce Department. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT obtain pistol licenses 

for your supervisors and nonstriking 
employes, just before or during a strike, 
without running the risk of violating the 
Taft-Hartley Act. One employer is told 
by the National Labor Relations Board 
that an act of this kind is an unfair labor 
practice. The Board looks upon such acts 
as efforts to intimidate strikers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN expect the Government 

to announce soon the rules that will 
apply on termination of military con- 
tracts. A military spokesman reveals that 


the contract-termination section of the 
Armed Services Procurement Regulation 
is now in the final stages of review. This 
section deals with procedures to be fol. 
lowed in settling termination claims, 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT count on getting rec. 

ognition of a family partnership 
with your wife, for tax purposes, if she 
does not get control of a share of the 
partnership profits. The U.S. Tax Court 
refuses to approve a partnership under 
these circumstances, even though the 
wife rendered important services to the 
business. The husband is required to pay 
income tax on profits assigned to the wife. 


* * * 


YOU CAN, as a retail dealer, wait 

until next March 1 before complying 
with a new Treasury ruling that the 20 
per cent excise tax applies to all fur 
coats, without exception, when sold at 
retail. After announcing this new rule, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue _post- 
pones until March 1 its effective date. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably get a subsidy 

from the Government on oranges 
that you export this winter to countries 
eligible to receive aid under the Foreign 
Assistance Act. The Production and Mar- 
keting Administration of the Department 
of Agriculture announces that it will de- 
velop such a program in the months 
ahead to encourage exports of oranges 
to Marshall Plan countries. 


* * * 


YOU CAN express your views at a 

public hearing on the 1950 require- 
ments for sugar in the continental United 
States and establishment of marketing 
quotas. The Department of Agriculture 
announces that a meeting will be held in 
Washington on November 30 to consider 
these matters. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sometimes require an en- 

ploye to retire under terms of an 
employer-established pension plan even 
though the certified union in your plant 
objects that this violates the layoff re 
strictions of a collective-bargaining agree- 
ment. A circuit court of appeals holds in 
one case that seniority rules do not apply 
under such a retirement plan. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus considet 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. U. S. News & WorLD 
REPORT, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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LONDON....CALCUTITA....WASHINGTON 





>> Events in Britain are adding up to still another bad case of jitters..... 
Britain's path ahead out of economic troubles is anything but clear. Gov- 
ernment timidity, lack of leadership, half measures are attacked on all sides. 
Hardly anybody seems content. Dissatisfaction comes out in different 
waySe But it always boils down to fear of what the future may bring. 





>> You can see it, for example, in British labor..... 

Union labor as a whole pays lip service to the Government campaign to 
keep wages down. It's a good principle--for the other fellow to follow. 

But individual unions--with almost 4 million members--want higher wages. 
Miners, machinists, rail workers, furniture makers are among them. 

Unions with wages geared to the cost of living don't want to give up that 
connection. Less lucky unions object to such arrangements. 

Workers generally sense that prices are going to go up. Squeeze will 
follow, if wages don't go up, too. Future doesn't look bright to workers. 

Incentives to work harder or longer are lacking. But harder work, greater 
productivity, bigger exports appear to be the only way out for Britain. 








>> Fear about the future is affecting savings trends, too, in Britain..... 
Savings have been in a steady decline ever since April. Withdrawals 
usually are heavy during summer, but savings generally are built up in autumn. 
This year, since devaluation, net withdrawals have continued. 
Savings campaign, backed by the Government, is drawing a blank. 
People seem to prefer goods to money in the bank. They fear there will be 
less to buy later and at higher prices. Inflation is in the air. 








>> London security markets are sensitive to underlying trends..... 

British Government bonds are weak. Even 4 per cent bonds are selling 
below par. This has never happened before. 

Investment money is switching out of British securities, where possible. 

Demand for American securities in London is very great. Individual stocks 
sell for as much as 20 per cent more than in New York. Supply in London is 
limited, can't be increased. High yields on American stocks attract Britons. 
Also, British taxes on dividends from U.S. are lower than on British shares. 











>> Britain's handling of creditors may be less generous from now ON.eeee 
India, Egypt, Iraq, Iran, other creditors of Britain will be watching 
closely the U.S.-British talks on sterling balances later this month. 





(over) 
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BUSINESS AROUND THE WORLD--(Continued) 


These balances, equivalent to 13 billion dollars at the end of 1948, are -z 
war-accumulated debts owed by Britain to countries in the sterling bloc. 

Releases from these balances paid for about 15 per cent of Britain's ex- 
ports in the first nine months this year. This meant that there was no return 
in either goods or money for 800 million dollars' worth of British exports. 

Releases at such a rate are no longer possible. Larger share of British 
exports now must go to earn dollars, less to pay these debts. The U.S. insists 
that Britain come to grips with dollar problem and be much less generous. 

India, especially, will feel any such new policy. India was counting on 
using these balances to pay for big development projects, as well as current 
imports from Britain. The other creditor countries had similar plans. 

India and the others certainly won't be willing to reduce claims on Britain 
without some sort of an offset. Britain can offer little. 

But_ the U.S. may offer to help with development loans. Dollar loans might 
look better than sterling claims to India and the others. I 





>> Around the world, there's growing concern about commodity surpluseS.eee. 

In some commodities, sSurpluses are concentrated in dollar countries. Cus- 
tomers abroad just don't have the dollars to buy with. But the need is there. < 

Cotton, wheat, corn, some fats and oils are in this group. U.S. exports of 
these products won't be large enough to prevent big accumulations at home. 

Price supports will continue to pile up surpluses, barring bad weather. 

In other commodities, world supply is outstripping world demand. 

Tin is an outstanding example. Attempt will be made to bring production 
under control. International agreement between producers and consumers is in B 
the drafting stage. U.S. is not yet sure the time is ripe for such action. 

Rubber probably will become a surplus commodity fairly soon. U.S. con- 
sumption of natural rubber may rise a bit because of new regulations. But, if 
quiet now returns to Indonesia, rubber output there should increase greatly. 

Sugar, too, is fast moving toward a surplus. European production already 
is above prewar output. The Philippines and Java will be exporting more. A big Pe 
Cuban crop next year will probably bring things to a head. International Sugar 
Agreement, now in mothballs, may have to be dusted off. It limits exports. 

















>> U.S. policy is to go slow on getting involved in international plans for 
tackling the surplus problem. That will be shown next week. 

An International Commodity Clearinghouse will be proposed next week to the 
United Nations Food and Agriculture Organization. The U.S. will oppose it. 

The ICCH would be an international corporation with capital equivalent to 5 
billion dollars put up by member countries in their own currencies. The U.S. 
would be asked to put up about half of the total. 

Main function of the ICCH: To buy up agricultural surpluses and sell them 
to importing countries, unable to buy in normal channels because of a shortage 
of acceptable currencies. Payment would be in the importer's currency. 

Inconvertible currency proceeds of sales would be held by the ICCH until 
they became convertible. Criticism centers on this feature. Apparently, the 
ICCH would use up its hard-currency capital and amass a pile of inconverti- 
ble money. In the end, the U.S. would shoulder most of the expense. 

The ICCH may never see light. But the problems of surpluses and currency 
difficulties can't be glossed over much longer, can't be sidestepped. 
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INDICATORS OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY 


Business activity, hit by the steel and 
coal strikes just when a recovery 
was under way, is climbing again, 
now that steelworkers and coal 
miners are returning to work. 

Steel operations were scheduled at 
21 per cent of capacity in the week 
ended November 12, the sixth week 
since beginning of the strike, com- 
pared with 8.8 per cent the previous 
week. The industry’s second largest 
producing company was back in 
operation. 

Loss of steel ingot production will 
amount to at least 10 million tons 
before output fully recovers, enough 
to make steel short of demand until 
next summer. 

Coal supply in consumers’ bins, 
enough on October 1 to last 66 
days, did not fall critically dur- 
ing October. That is because pro- 
duction of coal continued at 28 
per cent of the August rate, while 
the steel strike sharply reduced coal 
consumption by the steel and rail- 
road industries. 

Business purchases for inventory 
are going ahead at a high rate. 

Metal prices reflect the demand. 
Steel scrap rose to $29 per ton at 
Chicago early in November, up 
$4.50 to the highest since April. 
Zinc rose one-half cent, copper 
nearly a cent a pound. 

Paperboard output held at 7 per cent 
above a year ago in the week ended 
November 5, reflecting strong de- 
mand for shipping containers. 
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Bank loans to business have risen 
since September 1 at a faster rate 
than last year. 

New orders placed by department 
stores in September were the largest 
on record. 

Business inventories rose in Septem- 
ber, first gain since Nov., 1948. 
Consumers also are spending at a 

good rate. 

Department-store sales in the week 
ending November 5 were only 2 
per cent below a year ago. 

Installment credit is playing a larger 
part in retail selling. 





Credit granted in making installment 
sales, shown in the top chart, was 
highest on record in August and Sep- 
tember. Record output of autos lifted 
auto-sales credit. Credit on sale of 
other goods climbed to a rate only 
2 per cent below a year ago. 

Credit outstanding, however, still 
appeared moderate. The total has 
risen to 5.2 per cent of personal in- 
comes after taxes from 4.2 a year 
ago but is still well below the 6.6 
per cent of 1939 to 1941. Personal 
incomes seem more stable than be- 
fore the war. Liquid assets of con- 
sumers are large, widely held. 

Home building held at a high rate in 
October. Single-family dwelling 
units started under inspection of 
the Federal Housing Administra- 
tion set a postwar record. Apart- 
ment building was active, amount- 
ing to about a third of FHA starts. 

Strike effects were becoming serious 
early in November. 

Layoffs, measured by new claims for 
unemployment compensation, rose 
to 360,600 in the week ended No- 
vember 5, almost the highest rate 
this year. 

Auto output, down 16,000 in the 
week ended November 5, faced a 
sharper drop in the weeks following. 

Confidence of businessmen and con- 
sumers, however, is generally strong, 
now that progress is being made 
toward ending the labor disputes. 
The barriers to business recovery 
are being removed. 
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Fade-Out for Gov. Dewey?.. . Stalin-Tito Feud Splits : 
French Communists ... Cripps‘s Waning Influence 7 


President Truman is convinced that 
Dwight Eisenhower, wartime com- 
mander in Europe, remains the one 
real threat to the Democrats in 1952. 
In 1948, General Eisenhower could 
have had the Democratic Party nom- 
ination for President, but Mr. Tru- 
man maneuvered him out of it. 


5 a RR 


Governor Thomas Dewey’s chances 
for a third Republican presidential 
nomination were badly hurt by the 
election outcome in New York. Show- 
down in 1952, as things are tending 
to shape up, is likely to be between 
Senator Robert Taft and General 
Eisenhower. The General would rep- 
resent more the internationalist wing 
of the party; Mr. Taft the nationalist 
wing. 


kk & 


Republican Senators Homer Cape- 
hart, of Indiana, and Eugene Milli- 
kin, of Colorado, are high on the list 
of Republicans whom President Tru- 
man has marked for special Demo- 
cratic attention in 1950. Both of these 
Senators are up for re-election and 
Democrats plan to wage a special 
fight against them. 


xk * 


Businessmen are pictured as in no rush 
to make large contributions to the 
Republican Party so long as its lead- 
ers §0 along with the policy of using 
U.S. dollars to bolster socialism in 
Britain. Idea of some big contribu- 
tors in the party is that its leaders 
should be less ready to help along 
socialist experiments abroad. 


Kim 


William Boyle, Jr., Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee, is 
almost embarrassed by the ease with 
which the Democratic Party can raise 
money to carry on its widespread 
activities. Republicans are inclined to 
point out that there are a lot of fa- 
vors wrapped up in a 43-billion-dollar 
annual budget and the party. in pow- 
er is the one that can pass out favors. 
It wasn’t so easy, to raise money be- 
fore last November. 
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President Truman is convinced more 
than ever by the November 8 election 
that there is vote-getting magic in 
the promise of Government help for 
old people, farmers, workers and 
others. “Statism” is regarded by the 
White House as a political pushover 
when put up against a “Fair Deal” 
as the issue. 


x & * 


Philip Murray, CIO leader, badly 
crossed up John L. Lewis by his pro- 
longed strike in steel right in the 
midst of a strike in coal. Mr. Lewis, 
with steel idle, was unable to apply 
severe pressure on industry or the 
country and found his bargaining 
power wasn’t what it was supposed to 
be when the showdown came. He lost 
his long strike as a result. 


xk & *® 


Admiral Louis Denfeld, removed by 
the President as Chief of Naval Op- 
erations, is under strong political 
pressure to take a secondary job in 
the Navy high command. The White 
House hopes to squelch any move 
by Congress to criticize the President 
and his aides for punishing a witness 
for testifying before Congress. Odds 
are against Admiral Denfeld’s accept- 
ance of a job with the Atlantic Fleet. 
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Capt. John G. Crommelin, Jr., the 
man who blew off the lid in the Air 
Force-Navy fight, owes his light of- 
ficial punishment to the fact that a 
court martial would simply air the 
whole controversy in public again. 
Admiral Forrest Sherman, the new 
Chief of Naval Operations, preferred 
not to go through the process of pun- 
ishing a naval hero after one more full- 
dress argument in public over what 
top officials have done to the Navy. 


xk *k *& 


John Snyder, Treasury Secretary, has 
turned his tax planners loose to work 
with experts in Congress on tax in- 
creases to be proposed next year. Sec- 
retary Snyder finds that tax leaders 
in Congress are decidedly cool to 
Treasury proposals for bigger estate 


and gift taxes, bigger taxes on oak 


poration income, other tax increas 
xk kk 


Dean Acheson, Secretary of Sf 
is responsible for the shift in 
foreign policy away from dependeg 
upon regular war alarms to keep 
American people stirred up. If U, 


keeps up its large-scale aid to the of 

side world, it will be on the basis 
a considered decision and not ag# 
result of officially inspired cries @ 


war just around the corner. 
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George Kennan, No. 1 brain trusif 


in the State Department, has a 
idea that the U.S. had better 


its faith in Germany, rather than 
France, as the bulwark against Rim 


sia. Mr. Kennan’s view is that Frat 


never will regain her old position@ 


leadership in Western Europe. 
xk k *& 


Joseph Stalin’s hold on the Coma 
nist Party of France is slipping 
little. Several French Commua 
are now openly siding with Marsl 
Tito of Yugoslavia in his feud ¥ 
Stalin. The situation is being tal 
and argued about by Commufi 
throughout France, clear down to 
local level. Party leaders are wo 


xk *& 


Only real difference between Se 
tary of State Acheson and Britai 
Ernest Bevin concerning recogni 
of Communist China is how to d@ 
Mr. Bevin, pushed by British busin 
men with a big trade stake in C. 

wants to recognize the new Pei, 


Government at once. Mr. Aché 
argues that, by waiting, maybe U 
and Britain can extract a conces 
or two from the Communists. 


xk *& 


Sir Stafford Cripps, Britain’s 

planner, is finding that his long 
litical honeymoon is about at ané 
He is increasingly under fire ™ 
both left and right. As a result, 
chances of succeeding Clement At 
as Prime Minister are fading. 
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“THANKSGIVING DINNER,” by Douglass Crockwell, Number 36 in the series ““Home Life in America.” 


Boe belongs...enjoy it 


Tn this home-loving land of ours... in this America of kindli- 


ness, of friendship, of good-humored tolerance . . . perhaps no 


beverages are more “at home” on more occasions than good 
American beer and ale. 

For beer and ale are the kinds of beverages Americans like. 
They belong—to pleasant living, to good fellowship, to sensible 
moderation. And our right to enjoy them, this too belongs—to 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 
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AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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